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MORE ACTIVITY 


—_—__——_— 


IS REPORTED IN FINISHING 
MILLS. 





Some Price Reductions Announced.— 
Pig Iron in Central West 
Somewhat Firmer. 


Recent price reductions have not re- 
sulted in increasing orders to any 
marked extent, except in the case 
of tin plate, and it is anticipated that 
at the meetings of iron and _ steel 
representatives to be held in New 
York this week ‘the predominating 
sentiment will be in opposition to 
further reductions. 

There is some _ increase 
Slowly in activity of finishing 
Resuming mills, but it is noteworthy 

that since the low level 
reached during the holiday weeks, the 
rate of recovery has been slower than 
during the corresponding period fol- 
lowing the low production point in 
the slump of 1903-4. All the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co.’s finishing mills, with 
the exception of the rail mills, are in 
operation. The Eastern Steel Co. has 
started two additional open-hearth fur- 
naces and several of its rolling mills 
with better prospects of continued 
operation. In the general manufactur- 
ing field throughout the east, the av- 
erage of active capacity is still low, 
ranging from 25 to 50 per cent, ac- 
cording to the industry. The American 
Steel & Wire Co. is gradually increas- 
ing its production, but not to the ex- 
tent indicated by newspaper reports. 
The Illinois Steel Co. has started 
three of its merchant mills at Mil 
waukee, and several mills at Joliet 
The sheared plate mill at South Chi- 
cago has, however, been shut down 


on account of lack of business. 


At a meeting of pig iron 
Pig Iron manufacturers of the cen- 
Men Meet tral west, held in Cleve- 
land, a more harmonious 
feeling than had heretofore prevailed 
was manifested. One valley interest, 
which had not been co-operating with 
the others, signified its intention to 
do so, and with the exception of one 
or two furnaces, $17 valley is now 
being asked for No. 2, $18 for Bes- 
semer and $16 for basic. Lower prices 
are being quoted, but largely by bro- 
kers and middlemen. The majority 
of sales of southern pig iron are be- 
ing made on a basis of $12.50 Bir- 
mingham for No. 2 foundry, but im- 
portant southern interests are hold- 
ing for considerably higher prices. 
There is surprisingly little storage 
of pig iron in eastern furnace yards. 
Aside from one eastern Pennsylvania 
interest which has close to 20,000 
tons, there are few furnaces’ which 
have as much as 2,000 tons of all 
grades upon their yards. Stocks of 
southern furnace yards are being re- 
duced to a large extent. 
In spite of recent re- 
More Price ductions in prices of bar 
Reductions iron, prices are still sag- 
ging and there is little 
new business. There is also cutting 
below recent prices of light rails. Cast 
iron pipe, for which some good sized 
orders have been placed by munici 
palities, has declined $1. Shafting and 
spikes are also lower. 
The monotonous  re- 
Improvement ports of dullness and 
in Scrap low prices in old ma- 
terial are relieved some- 
what this week by a slight improve- 
ment in Chicago and Pittsburg. All 
grades of old material are in better 
demand at Chicago, and some higher 


prices have been obtained by sellers. 


WIDESPREAD BEARING 


ATTACHES TO DECISIONS ON LA- 
BOR PROBLEMS. 


Right of Employer to Discharge Union 
Man is Upheld.—urposes of 
Glass Organization De- 
clared Illegal. 


The sttpreme court of the United 
States in a decision read Jan. 27 by 
Justice Harlan, declared unconstitu- 
tional the act of congress of June 1, 
1898, prohibiting railroad companies 
engaged in interstate commerce from 
discriminating against members of la- 
bor organizations in the matter of em- 
ployment. The constitutionality of the 
law was called in question by William 
Adair, master mechanic of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. The 
court held that Adair had a right to 
discharge an employe because he was 
a member of a labor organization just 
as it was the employe’s right to quit 
such service because of his member- 
ship in such an organization. Justice 
McKenna, in a dissenting opinion fa- 
vorable to the law, declared that the 
court’s decision proceeded along nar- 
row lines. 

The case came to the supreme court 
from Kentucky. Adair was proceed- 
ed against on the charge of threaten- 
ing to discharge from the employ of 
the company a locomotive engineer 
named Coppage because the latter was 
a member of a labor union. 

The act of 1898, which was one of 
the results of the great Chicago strike, 
was invoked for Coppage’s protection, 
and the district court fined Adair 
$100. 

In his decision Justice Harlan held 
it was Adair’s right to serve his em- 
ployer as best he could so long as 
he did nothing forbidden by law as 
contrary to the public welfare. 

“While,” said Justice Harlan in his 
opinion, “the rights of liberty and prop- 
erty guaranteed by the constitution to 
every person within the jurisdiction of 
the United States against deprivation 
without due process of law is subject to 

(Continued on page 247.) 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 


Reaffirmation of Prices Expected— 
Pig Iron Quotations Firmer. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave REVIEW, 
521 Park Bldg., Jan. 28. 


As far as market conditions in the 
Pittsburg district are concerned, the 
business is practically on dead center 
and everybody interested is standing 
pat and waiting for the result of the 
meeting in New York Thursday night, 
at which time it is expected an an- 
nouncement of a definite policy, from 
which there will be no deviation, will 
be made. The quarterly report of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
showing earnings for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1907 at $32,553,955 and unfilled 
orders of 4,634,553 tons, or a_short- 
age over the third quarter of 1907 of 
3,865,000 tons, was unexpected as far 
as earnings are concerned, and also 
ind‘cates that practically one-half less 
unfilled orders are on the books. In 
the general heavy finished lines, the 
only current business is of a miscel- 
laneous order, and while some speci- 
fications are being received against 
old contracts, they are below expecta- 
tions and releases on suspended con- 
tracts and shipping orders are little 
or nothing. While any prediction as 
to the outcome of the New York 
meeting regarding prices would be 
nothing more than a guess, there is a 
well defined sentiment that existing 
prices will be reaffirmed all along the 
line except perhaps on iron ore. This 
sentiment is largely backed up by the 
experience of manufacturers who have 
already reduced prices that ruled dur- 
ing the latter part of 1907, and in- 
cludes sheets and bar iron. In no 
instance has the reduction started a 


buying movement aggregating any- 
thing like that expected when prices 
were reduced. There was a momen- 
tary spurt which lasted a week or so 
and during which a small volume of 
new business was put through. On 
the other hand, the prices of billets 
and wire products were reaffirmed. 
There has been no movement in bil- 
lets, and since the reaffirmation of 
wire prices, business has been slow 
and the trade has intimated that the 


big interests are not trying to meet 


‘Ss 

present conditions by making read- 
justments. In tin plate alone has 
the reduction of prices brought out 
any large volume of business, and this 
is due to the seasonable demand of 
canning interests with which it is im- 


perative to ‘obtain the material in 


order to ‘take care of their trade, 
which is always more or less staple. 
The past week has seen a_ notable 
stiffening up in pig iron prices. There 
are still two producers of foundry iron 
making low prices, but one interest 
that has been doing this for two weeks 
past has withdrawn its quotations and 
ig now standing with the majority of 
furnaces in the valleys. It is impossible 
to figure to whatt extent or at what 
prices middlemen are selling short on 
the market, but it is certain that their 
elimination from the situation would 
advance prices materially, at this 
t'me. 

Pig Iron—There are 
chant furnaces in the valley now in 


seven mer 


operation, four of which are running 
on Bessemer. The furnaces on Bes- 
semer are Shenango No. 1, Brier Hill, 
Mary at Lowellville and Sharpsville. 
Girard and Andrews & Hitchcock fur, 
naces are running on foundry and 
gray forge, and the stack of the 
Youngstown Steel & Iron Co. is on 
washed metal. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. has 25 furnaces in operation of its 
total of 59 active or building or 56 
finished. Scarcely a day has passed 
during the week without some confer- 
ence or meeting, at which the pig iron 
situation has been discussed, and al- 
though weak spots still exist, there is 
a stronger inclination to advance the 
nominal price on Bessemer and foun- 
dry grades. Seventeen dollars valley 
furnace for No. 2 foundry is the quo- 
tation being made by all but two fur- 
naces, these two having quoted duri 


the week $16 to $16.50 at their 





laces Southern iron is now in ac- 


Yn 


uthern gray forge is offered freely 


$11 Birmingham or $15.85 delivered 


Southern No. 2 foundry is 


to $13 Birmingham, o 
yn the basis of $17.35 to $17.85 deliv 
ered Pittsburg. The freight on pig 


iron from the valleys is 90 cents to 


Pittsburg, which, on $17 basis at the 
furnace, will bring northern foundry 
to $17.90 delivered Pittsburg. There 
is no question that this northern price 
can be shaded in the face of southern 
competition, and how much it can be 
shaded depends entirely upon the ton- 
nage offered and deliveries asked. The 
absolutely new development in the 
pig iron market during the week is a 
movement started toward the organi- 
zation of a basic association having a 
central selling agency similar to the 
Bessemer association. The combined 
stocks at the furnaces have shown a 


very substantial decrease during the 
week, and the stiffening of asking 
to 
1ich 


prices is probably due to this fac 


C 
some extent. Bessemer iron, wl 


last week was quoted at $17, is now 
quoted $17 to $17.50, although several 
furnaces not in blast are asking $18 to 
$18.50. Basic iron can be secured at 
$16 valley, although there are a large 
number of intezests which have re- 
fused to quote less than $17. For 
prompt or first quarter pig iron we 


quote as follows: 


poeeeser,  WONOy 2. kjaacsscaives $17.00 to 18.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ............ 17.90 to 18.90 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg. ..... 17.40 to 18.40 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg....... 16.90 to 17.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg .......... 15.90 to 16.40 
OS OO eee re re 16.00 to 17.00 
OR ie, er ear 16.90 to 17.90 


Ferro-Manganese.—An improved de- 
mand for ferro-manganese thas sp-ung 
up during the past week or ten days, 
but entirely for small lots most of 
shipment 


them carloads. For prompt 


from the seaboard ferro-manganese, 
foreign 80 per cent, in carload lots, is 
quoted $49.50 to $50 Pittsburg, and for 
prompt shipment from European ports 
50 to $49 Pittsburg. On large 


lots, 500 tons or over, for future deliv- 


$48 


ery $47 Pittsburg is quoted. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
quoted $93 Pittsburg on forward deliv 
eries; domestic 12 per cent, $34; 11 per 
cent, $33; 10 per cent, $32. The lower 
grades of imported ferro-silicon are 
quoted 50 cents lower. These quotations 
are applicable to Pittsburg territory. 
being 


Plates—The only business 


done is of a miscellaneous nature in 
current orders. There are no new con- 
tracts. The steel car companies are fig- 
uring on an inquiry of 600 cars for 
a western road. The business has not 
heen placed. Owing to the large capa- 
city of the big companies, this would not 
constitute two weeks’ work. Tentative 
inquiry is out for 400 additional cars, 
but there is nothing definite about it. 
Mill prices are being maintained as fol 
lows: 


s 


Tank plate, 14 inch thick, 6% to 100 
inch, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. Ex 
tras are as follows per 100 pounds: 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; A. 
B. M. A. and ordinary fire-box steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
steel, 0.40c; locomotive fire-box 
steel, 0.50c; all 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than 4 inches in width at ends, narrow 
est end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 
110 inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 
135 inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 


marine 


sketches, excepting 


Plates in width over 
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120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 
130 inches, 1.00c. Gages under % inch to 
and including 3/16-inch plate on thin 
edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and including 
No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 and including 


No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for less 
than carloads. Terms, net cash in 30 
days. 


Sheets.—There is very little new 
business on light sheets, although there 
is a fair volume of the heavier gages, 
Nos. 10 to 18. There is also consider- 
able new business in galvanized sheets, 
and specifications are being received 
freely by manufacturers. No individ- 
ual orders are large, but the aggregate 
is fair. We quote: 

Black steel sheets, one pass, cold rolled: 
Nos. 11-12, 2.10c; Nos. 13-14, 2.15c; Nos. 
15-16, 2.20c; Nos. 17-21, 2.25c; Nos. 22- 
24, 2.30c; Nos. 25-26, 2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; 
No. 28, 2.50c; No. 29, 2.60c; No. 30, 
2.70c. Galvanized: Nos. 10-11, 2.45c; 
Nos. 12-14, 2.55c; Nos. 15-16, 2.65c; Nos. 
17-21, 2.80c; Nos. 22-24, 2.95c; Nos. 25- 
26, 3.15c; No. 27, 3.35c; No. 28, 3.55c; 
No. 29, 3.70c; No. 30, 3.95c;. Blue an- 
nealed; No. 11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 18-14, 
1.90c; Nos. 15-16, 2c. Corrugated roof- 
ing, $1.75 per square for No. 28 painted, 
2'4-inch corrugation, and $3.10 per square 
on galvanized roofing, 2'4-inch corruga- 
tion, No. 28. 

Tin Plate—The volume of new tin 
plate business has fallen off, but since 
the reduction in price the bookings 
have been about normal for first quar- 
ter requirements and tin mills are run- 
ning fuller than any other branch of 
the iron and steel business. We quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 
2, 3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 
Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent for cash 
in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material—To all 
appearances railroads have put aside the 
question of rail buying for an indefinite 
period, as there have been no inquiries 
and no sales of standard sections for 
many weeks, as far as the local interest 
is concerned. The reduction in light 
rail prices, to meet the competition of re- 
rollers has not brought out any new 
tonnage, and the bookings during the 
past week aggregated 1,500 tons, most of 
which was under negotiation before the 
reduction was made. This 1,500 tons of 
light rails is the total of over a dozen 
orders. On present specifications on 
Bessemer rails we quote as follows: 

lifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, $32; 
8 pound, $36; 12-pound $32;  16- 
pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45- 
pound, $28; 
standard sections, $1.65; standard spikes, 


angle splice bars’ for 
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$1.75 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand spikes, 
$1.95—to $2.05 Pittsburg. 

Steel—No billet business is being 
offered and the market is quiet, al- 
though the $28 Pittsburg price on both 
Bessemer and open-hearth is being 
maintained by all producers. The sheet 


bar business is better, in that inde-. 


pendent consumers are all specifying 
aga¢nst their old contracts, but no new 
business is being placed. The official 
$29 Pittsburg price is being held, 
probably because not enough tonnage 
has been offered to be sufficient in- 
ducement to waver. 

Hoops and Bands.—This branch of 
the trade is just about holding its 
own, and that is all. Consumers are 
not specifying as freely as_ mills 
would like to see them, and being 
between contracting periods, no new 
Prices are 
unchanged and we continue to quote 


business is being received. 


as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less than 
carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; base 
half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—Merchant bars, 
both iron and steel, are moving very 
slowly, specifications are very light and 
there is practically no new business at 
all. Buyers, who anticipate a reduction 
in price of steel bars in the near future, 
are booked for disappointment if general 
sentiment is any criterion as to what the 
general committee will recommend at the 
New York meeting. An assurance that 
there will be no reduction will have a 
better effect on conditions than a cut in 
price. There is a range of $1 to $2 per 
ton in the price of iron bars, and there is 
no pretense of maintaining the recently 
established official price of 1.50c Pittsburg 
for Pittsburg district shipment and 1.40c 
Pittsburg for western shipment from 
western mills. We quote as follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.40c to 1.45c¢ Pitts- 
burg in carload lots and over, 1.45c in less 
than carloads; 1.37c to 1.40c base Pitts- 
burg plus freight to point of  ship- 
ment on western deliveries; Bessemer 
steel bars, 1.60c net; plow and cul- 
tivator, 1.60c_ net; 
zees, tees, under three inches, 1.70c, all 
f. o. b. Pittsburg. The following differ- 
entials are maintained on steel. Less than 
2,000 pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 
1,090 pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. 
Cold rolled and ground shafting, 54 per 
cent in carloads, and 47 per cent in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory; 


channels, angles, 


open-hearth spring steel, 2.25c to 2.50c; 
sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; toe 
calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. Planished and ma- 
chine straightened tire steel is 1.80c base. 
Iron finished tire under 1%4 by 1% inches, 
1.75c; iron finished tire, 114 by -4 inches 
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and over, 1.60c base. All tire subject to 
14 extra on the steel card. 

Structural Material—The only siza- 
ble contract taken on by local interests 
during the week was for two bridges 
for the city of Nashville, amounting to 
between 3,400 and 3,500 tons. Commer- 
cial structural work figured on last fall 
is nearly all held in abeyance because of 
financial conditions, or has been dropped 
entirely. There is considerable current 
business, because of the refusal of fab- 
ricating companies to cancel or suspend 
on work already started, but nothing new 
of importance is reported. Mills are run- 
ning half time or less. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and un- 
der, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.80c; zees, 
1.70c; tees, 1.75c; angles from three to 
six inches inclusive, 1.70c; over six 
inches, 1.80c; universal and _ sheared 
plates, 614 inches and wider, 1.80c base. 

Merchant Pipe—While the aggre- 
gate of new pipe business is fair, con- 
sidering what other lines are doing at 
this time, it is mostly jobbers’ trade, 
these buyers now endeavoring to as- 
sort their stocks without materially in- 
creasing them. Prices on steel pipe 
are being maintained without the 
slightest indication of shading and we 
continue to quote the following offi- 
cial discounts of the leading interest, 
to consumers in large lots: 


% and 36 tmORss i ciescccsecs. 

ee Mere oy ee con $3 
36 th pecccocuscccdesenanes 69 57 
3% to 6 incheB....ccscesaves 73 63 
7 00:12 SOBs iin cicis dnkeei ens 70 55 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
36. te 36 PAR ise cuae shies 58 46 
% to 4 tmtheGyadesccseneses 53 
4% to 8 inches.....cccecccece 61 49 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
Y% to 8 incheB....ccccccccce 54 43 
Boiler Tubes.—Current business, 


while it is fair, is by no means large, 
or even normal, for this time of the 
year, although there has been a 
steady, even condition. without change 
through the past few weeks. We 
quote the following discounts: 

Iron. Steel. 

2 4 


1 to 296 Inch. <ccccccces ouess el 7 
1% to 2% inch....... ccescu ae $9 
236 teh dcumsceoese hab cowecknne 61 
234 06: 3 ERE ccecescsenceex ce 65 
6 to 13 tmckeecccacs Gis 


cdvedeae 59 
2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra. 
2% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra. 


Wire Products.—The affirmation of 
prices has not brought out a _ better 
volume of business and current or- 
ders and specifications are small and 
slow and the trade has shown an in- 
clination to ‘hold off until actual re- 
quirements necessitate buying, instead 
of anticipating requirements. There 
have been rumors of price jockeying 
since the old card was reaffirmed, but 
this cannot be verified and we con- 
tinue to quote: 
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Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $2.05; 
retailer's carload lots, $2.10; less than 
carloads, $2.15; painted barb wire, $2,20 
for jobbers in carloads; retailers in car- 
loads, $2.25; and less than carload, $2.35; 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 1.90c 
for jobbers, and 1.95c by carload. 

Chain and Wire Rods.—There is 
very little inquiry for this material 
and practically no new business is 
placed. Mills are uniformly 


3essemer and 


being 
quoting $35 to $36 on 
$37 on open-hearth rods. 

Coke.—-There has been an increased 
production in the coke region, but al- 
most entirely on the part of the 
Frick Coke Co., which, during the past 
two weeks, has added 2,600 ovens to 
its active list of supply fuel for cor- 
poration stacks resuming because of 
the activity of the sheet and tin plate busi- 
ness. The coke market has settled 
down until now $1.70 to $1.75 at the 
ovens is the general quotation on spot 
furnace coke and $1.90 to $2 on con- 
tract for the ordinary grades of stan- 
dard Connellsville coke. A few pro- 
ducers are holding for 15c to 25c 
higher on contract. The inquiry for 
spot furnace coke has improved. Spot 
foundry coke is quoted $2.25 to $2.40 
for the ordinary grades and $2.40 to 
$2.50 for the very best. There is 
very little inquiry for contract foundry 
coke and $2.40 to $2.50 is quoted. 

Old Material—There has been a 
sentimental improvement in the scrap 
market, but the number of sales or 
tonnages involved have not substan- 
tially increased. There have been a 
few 100-ton lots of heavy melting 


moved, going to open-hearth 


stock g 


plants of sheet and tin plate manufac- 
turers, but in other branches the trade 
continued-dull. We continue to quote 
the following nominal prices gross 
tons, delivered in the Pittsburg dis 
trict. 

Heavy melting scrap, $13 to $13.50; 
rerolling rails, $13.50 to $14; bundled 
sheet scrap, $10 to $10.50; iron axles, $18 
to $19; old iron rails, $17 to $18; No. 1 
wrought scrap, $13.50 to $14; old car 
wheels, $17 to $17.50; low phosphorus 
scrap, $16.50 to $17; machine shop turn- 
ings, $7.50 to $8; cast borings, $6 to $7; 
No. 1 cast scrap, $14.50 to $15. 


ADDS TO COMMITTEE. 

The following additions to the sub- 
committee on ore and pig iron of the 
general committee of iron and _ steel 
manufactures have been made by Judge 
Gary, chairman of the general commit- 
tee; Frank S. Witherbee, 2 Rector 
street, New York City; E. S. Cook, War- 
wick Iron & Steel Co.; Charles H. Zehn- 
der, Allegheny Ore & Iron Co. 
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CHICAGO. 


More Activity in §ome Finished 
Lines—Cast Iron Pipe Declines. 
Office of Tur Iron Trave Review, 
1362 Monadnock Block, Jan. 28. 
There was more activity in the 
lighter forms of finished material and 
less interest in pig iron during the 
past week. The Illinois Steel Co. 
started three of its merchant miljs at 
Milwaukee in order to fill the increas- 
ing specifications for steel bars; and 
at Joliet it started the converting 
works, billet and rod mills, and the 
tie plate and angle bar departments. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
again started its East Moline mill, 
and is anticipating recommencing op- 
erations at East Chicago before the 
These plants will 


y 


end of this week. 
be operated intermittently until busi- 
ness justifies otherwise. The Illinois 
Steel Co. reports the sale of over 
1,000 tons of light rails and inquiry 
for 50,000 tons of standard sections. 
Prices of light rails have again been 
changed, and another reduction of $1 
a ton has also been made in cast 
iron pipe. Prices of merchant pipe 
and plates from store also suffered 
The sheared plate 
mill at South Chicago has been shu 
c 


1 
I 


down for lack of orders. crap is 


in better demand and prices have ad- 
vanced. 

Pig Iron.—Nothing of interest has 
developed in the past week. Sales of 
pig iron have been of an intermittent 
character, with scarcely enough in- 
terest prevailing to create a market. 
Quite a number of 1907 contracts have 


the basis be- 


furnace of 


been cancelled of lat 
41 
ul 


ing the payment to the 


difference between existing prices and 
the price in the contract. There is 


very little 


livery; and 


inquiry for forward de- 
the sales consummated are 
invariably for small lots for quick 
shipment. Southern iron continues on 
the basis of $13 Birmingham for No. 
2 foundry; and northern iron at $18 
Chicago for No. 2. 

where the freight rate permits, not- 
ably Milwaukee, the Mayville furnace 


has been meeting southern prices on 


In some localities 


a grade of iron equivalent in analysis 
to the southern product. This nets 
$17.75 for No. 2 foundry, f. 0. b. Mil- 
waukee. We quote for Chicago de- 
livery, as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal . -$22.00 to 22.50 
Northern Foundry No. 1........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern Foundry No. 2........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern Foundry No. 3........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1....... 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern Foundry No. 2....... 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3....... 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 16.35 to 16.85 
Oe ee 5 are 17.85 to 18.35 
SOUEMOEEL GINO, 2. Ol ta cesccsicesvc 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Gray Forge........... 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern .Mottled .............. 15.10 to 15.60 


Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 
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UND os ei wl ski k Ah Cpieb eg see e 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern Silveries, 5 ‘per cent 

WOT. Re Galea kk hbs ce ae ko aees 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Silveries, 6 per cent 

PUM -8 VE Pass cae Os aad aa ae 20.35 to 20.85 


Jackson Co. Silveries, 6 per cent 22.40 to 22.90 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 8 per cent 24.40 to 24.90 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 10 per cent 26.40 to 26.90 


Malleable Bessemer ............. 18.50 to 19.00 
menmuera Bessemer .......ka secs 19.40 to 19.90 
ee errr ae ri 18.50 to 19.00 
Ee ee ee 18.35 to 18.85 


Billets and Rods.—In the absence 
of any transactions in either material 
during the past week, we continue to 
quote rolling billets, $31 and forging bil- 
lets $33 Chicago. Wire rods, Bessemer, 
$35; basic, $36, and chain, $37, f. 0. b. 
Pittsburg. 

Merchant Bars.—Specifications for 
iron and steel bars are slightly better. 
The Illinois Steel Co. has accumulated 
enough tonnage to start up, at Mil- 
waukee, the 8-inch, 9-inch and 12-inch 
mills. The Republic mill at East Moline 
will also get into operation this week; 
while the Republic and Interstate plants 
at East Chicago are being operated in- 
termittently, as specifications and orders 
justify. On the whole, there is a de- 
cidedly better feeling among producers 
of merchant bars, and the opinion seems 
pretty general that the worst is over. 
There is a well-defined rumor that, pro- 
viding the steel bar interests reaffirm 
prices at the conference this week, as 
now seems very probable, the bar iron 
manufacturers undoubtedly will advance 
their prices to more nearly a parity with 
steel. The iron interests are encouraged 
over the outlook and do not anticipate 
remaining very long on the present plane 
of prices. We quote for Chicago deliv- 
ery, carload lots, as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.55¢ to 1.58c; soft steel bars 
and bands, 1.78c, half extras; soft steel 
angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.88c; hoops, 2.18¢ 
base, full extras; planished or smooth 
finished tire steel, 1.98c; iron finish, up 
to 14% x % inch, 1.93c base tire 
ard: iron finish, 1% x %™%_ inch 
and larger, 1.78c base steel card; 
channel for solid rubber tire, % to 1 
inch, 2.28c, and 1% inch and larger, 2.18c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 2.18c; 
flat sleigh shoe, 1.83c; concave and con- 
vex sleigh shoe, 1.93c; cutter shoe, 
2.36%c; toe calk steel, 2.33c; railway 
spring, 1.98c; crucible tool steel, 7c to 9c, 
with higher prices asked on_ special 
grades. Quotations on shafting are 54 
per cent off the list for carload lots and 
48 per cent off for less than carload lots, 
base territory delivery. On iron and steel 
bars from local stocks, we quote as fol- 
lows: Bar iron, 2.10c, full extras; soft 
steel bars, $2 per 100 pounds base, plus 
half extras; soft steel hoops, 2.40c, full 
extras. 

Plates.—The Illinois Steel Co. has 
closed down its sheared plate mill 
at South Chicago because of lack of spe- 
cifications. Its entire plate department 
now is idle. A decline of $2 a ton has 
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been made in store prices on tank plate 
of narrow widths. We quote as follows: 

Plates, 1% inch and heavier, 6%4 tu 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.70c Pittsburg base. For ex- 
tras see Pittsburg report. Freight rate 
to Chicago, 18c per 100 pounds for car- 
load lots, and 2lc for less than car- 
load lots. Jobbers’ prices for shipment 
from local stocks are as follows: Tank 
steel, %4 inch and heavier, up to 72 inches 
wide, 2.10c to 2.20c; from 72 to 96 inches 
wide, 2.20c to 2.30c; 3/16 inch up to 60 
inches wide, 2.20c to 2.25c; 72 inches 
wide, 2.40c to 2.50c; No. 8 up to 60 
inches wide, 2.20c to 2.25c; flange and 
head quality, 25c extra. 

Sheets.—No 
the local situation. 
nominal proportions, but from all indi- 


change is noted in 


Demand is of only 


cations prices seem well maintained. We 
quote, Chicago delivery, as follows: 

No. 10, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.25¢ 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.40c to 2.50c; Nos. 18-20, 2.55¢ to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to 2.70c; 
26, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 27, 2.75¢ to 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85¢ to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 16, 
3.05c to 3.15c¢; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15¢ to 
3.25c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.35c; No. 
26, 3.50c to 3.55¢; No. 27, 3.70c to 3.75c; 
No. 28, 3.90c to 4c; No. 30, 4.40c to 
4.50. 

Structural Steel. — The Chicago 
commissioner of public works has an- 
nounced that the department hopes to 
secure authority from the city council 
in the near future for the construction 
of six bridges at various points along 
the Chicago river, the total cost of which 
is estimated in the neighborhood of $1, 
500,000. The American Bridge Co. has 
secured the contract for the construc- 
tion of a highway bridge across the 
Cumberland river at Nashville, Tenn., 
which involves 3,500 tons. It also-has 
received an order from the Great North- 
ern railway for a small bridge. The 
Llewellyn Iron Works, 1s Angeles, has 
secured the contract for the steel re- 
quirements of the r-w building to be 
erected in that city fer the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., and Dyer Bros., 


of San Francisco, hsav>s teen awarded 
the order of the ¢: re. A. Fuller Co. 
for the steel w. i im the Home Tele- 


phone buildi:g, Scn Francisco, 365 tons. 
Demand for shapes ftom local mills and 
stocks continues i.ry iight. Prices are 
without chang:, as follows: 

3Zeams and cinnels, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, 1.70c Pittsburg. Tor extras 
see Pittsburg report. JT reight rate from 
Pittsburg to Chicago, 1c per 190 pounds 
for carload lots, and 2ic¢ . cr 100 pounds 
for less than carload lots. Quotations 
from store are as follows: 

All angles, 3 inches an! larger, in- 
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cluding 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; 
angles, over 6 inches, *~°15 per 100 
potnds basé} teams, 8 .0°45 _ inches 
inclusive, $2.05 per 100 pounds base; 
channels %3 inches and larger, $2.05 
per 100 pcunds base. Less than car- 
load ! ts are $1 a ton higher than fore- 
going prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Con- 
tracts for light rails, aggregating over 
1,000 tons, were closed by the Illinois 
Steel Co. in the week under review. 
The White Pass & Yukon Route took 
560 tons of 45-pound rails, and the bal- 
ance was for railroads controled by 
Standard Oil interests. In addition, an 
order for 4,000 kegs of spikes was taken. 
Prices on light rails have been read- 
justed, but we are informed there is still 
considerable cutting on the various busi- 
ness coming up for figures. The light 
rail mill at South Chicago remains idle. 
The past week has also been a good one 
in the development of inquiries for stand- 
ard sections. Over 50,000 tons—all from 
small roads—are being figured on by the 
local interest, and the indications are 
that the bulk of this tonnage will be 
placed very shortly. We quote as fol- 
lows: Standard rails, $28, f. 0. b. mill 
full ireight to destination; light rails, 
25-pound to 45-pound, $28; 20-pound, $29; 
16-pound, $30; 12-pound, $31. Track 
supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 1.65c; 
spikes, 1.85c to 1.95c; track bolts, with 
square nuts, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; with hexagon 
nuts, 2.50c to 2.60c. Small railroad and 
square boat spikes, 2c base, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burg. 

Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes — 
There is very little movement in either pipe 
or tubes from either mill or store stocks. 
Jobbers are especially keen after busi- 
ness, and are cutting prices to the bone. 
We quote mill discounts, Chicago deliv- 
ery, carload lots, as below: On steel 
pipe, jobbers are allowed a concession of 
one point and 5 per cent additional from 
the schedule in force: 


—Steel— Seam- 

3lack. Galv. less. 

3%4 to 6 ins., inclusive.. 72.2 62.2 49.2 
BOILER TUBES. 

Steel. Iron. 

23%4 to 5 inches, inclusive....... 63.2 50.2 


Mill quotations on iron pipe are five 
points higher than the foregoing prices. 

We have revised our prices from store, 
as below. A concession of one-half to 
one point from these prices is allowed 
by Chicago jobbers on carload orders 
shipped from local stocks. We quote for 
less than carload lots, as follows: 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


Te! ae ee eee ee ee ey 64 48 
Se Tite. . oe hem ens oct den's 60 emus 66 52 
SC IGEN. viaivarteas chine dansss 0056s 68 56 
34 to 6 inches ....ccvesescessocs 72 62 
7 to 12 inches PECL errr Tree 68 53 


Store prices for wrought iron pipe, 
carload lots, from Chicago stocks, are 


as follews: One-eighth to % inch, 59; 
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% inch, 61; %%inch, 63; % inch to 6 
inches, 68; 7 inches to 12 inches, 65. 
Boiler tubes from store are unchanged, 
as follows: 


Seam- 
Steel Iron less, 
1 to 1% inches....... 35 35 35 
1% to 2% inches..... 50 35 35 
2% tare’ :s. caaceweve 52 35 35 
2% to 5 inches....... 60 47% 47% 
6 inches and larger.... 50 35 Fo 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Another reduc- 


tion of $1.00 a ton has been made on 
this product. Inquiry for pipe is plenti- 
ful, but inability to raise money is hold- 
ing up many contracts. We quote: 
Four-inch pipe, $30; 6 to 12-inch, $29; 
large sizes, $28; gas pipe, $1.00 a ton 
higher. 

Wire Products.—The. agricultural 
demand, especially from the southwest, 
continues very active. Jobbers are sup- 
plementing their stocks in anticipation of 
a good spring trade. Our prices are 
without change. We quote to jobbers, 
Chicago delivery, as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.23; painted barb wire, 
$2.38; galvanized barb wire, $2.68; smooth 
annealed wire, $2.08; smooth galvanized 
wire, $2.38; polished staples, $2.23; gal- 
vanized staples, $2.63. Carload lots to 
retailers, 5 cents higher; less than car- 
wad lots, 15 cents higher: 

Coke—The local market has de- 
clined in sympathy with the weakness 
at producing points. Connellsville foun- 
dry coke is quoted from $2.60 to $2.70; 
and furnace coke from $1.90 to $2. 

Old Material—A very perceptible 
improvement in the scrap market has oc- 
curred in the past week. All grades of 
material have been in better demand than 
for several weeks, and some attractive 
prices were secured by the sellers. The 
Burlington railroad disposed of a list 
aggregating several thousand tons. For 
its No. 1 railroad wrought, of which 
there was about 1,300 tons, it secured 
over $12.50; for iron rails, $17.25; reroll- 
ing rails, $13.25; railroad malleable, 
$12.25, and iron angle bars, $15.25. The 
Milwaukee & St. Paul also secured 
equally as good prices on the 2,000 tons 
it had to dispose of. The entire scrap 
list averages 75 cents a ton higher than 
a week ago, and the market is still go- 
ing up. We have revised our prices, and 
quote gross tons in the first paragraph, 
as follows: 

Old car wheels .....cccccoccess $19.00 to 19,50 
Old iron rails ..ccceccecesecees 17.00 to 17.50 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft, and over). 13.00 to 13.50 


Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12.50 to 13.00 


Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 
and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 


Relaying rails, subject to in- 


spection nb CUR COR OG DO READ CERES 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy melting steel.......-.ee+-. 12.00 to 12.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

No. 1 R: Ri wreeeittcnrss cis. 6s $12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 RB... RB: wrote. vaseevcas 11.50 to 12.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Shafting ..<ccctescsuvascedteusu 14.50 to 15.00 
Tron car axle «.ccccccccssceees 16.50 to 17.00 
Stee] car axleS ..ccccccccocccese 15.50 to 16.00 
Dealers’ forge No. 1......seeee. 9.50 to 10.00 
Pipes and flues .....csescccecees 9.00 to 9.50 
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No. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less..... 13.00 to 13.50 
YU SER oeas ere ee 8.00 to 8.50 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2). 8.00to 8.50 
RE SS a 8 aye ites 4.75 to 5.25 
ee SEO OE an no kc v0 8.00 to 8.50 
ee er ee eee 10.50 to 11.00 
ge TE ee a eee 5.50 to 6.00 
Mixed borings, etc.............. 5.50 to 6.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 11.00 to 11.50 


Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 12.25 to 12.75 
Uid--tron Splice bare. s...03.<.0.. 15.00 to 15.50 


CLEVELAND. 


Pig Iron Interests Attempting to Hold 
Market Firm—No Ore Action. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
Browning Building, Jan. 28. 
Iron Ore.—No action has yet been 
taken in regard to iron ore prices. 
Some interests strongly favor the im- 
mediate reaffirmation of the 1907 
prices holding that such reaffirmation 
would be of benefit to all concerned. 
Other interests, however, believe that 
it would be wise to postpone action 
for two or three months until condi 
tions likely to prevail throughout the 
year can be more clearly foreseen. 
Pig Iron.—The development of the 
week in pig iron has been the deter- 
mination of producers in this district 
to endeavor to hold prices firm on a 
basis of $17 valley for No. 2 foundry. 
This announcement followed a meet- 
ing of furnacemen, in which certain 
valley interests who had been taki 
business under general prices were 
represented for the first time. It is 
reported, however, that some Ohio in- 
terests are still not working fully in 
accord with the main body of pro- 
ducers. Local furnaces, acting in har- 


mony with other makers, have ad- 


hz 
vanced prices to $17.85 for Cleveland 


delivery. As the situation has scarce- 
ly been adjusted to the new level, but 
little business is being taken. Some 


pending contracts, however, were 
closed previous to the fixing of the 
$17 basis. A Bedford, O., melter has 
purchased 2,000 tons of northern and 
southern No. 2 iron, at about $16 val- 
ley and $13 Birmingham, respectively. 
We also note the sale of 400 tons of 
northern No. 2 to an Indiana buyer 
at better than $18 delivered and car- 
rying a $1.20 freight rate. Smaller 
sales have been made at from $16.75 
to $17, Ohio furnace. There is a fair 
inquiry in foundry iron, one Ohio 
melter figuring upon 2,000 tons. Other 
Ohio buyers are sounding the market. 
The large southern interests continue 
to hold at $13.50 Birmingham and less 
and reports of prices under $13 by the 
smaller producers are being heard. In 
Bessemer, current reports of low prices 
are attributed to resales. An inquiry 
for 500 tons of basic for February de- 
livery by a western steel maker is in 
this market. We have revised our 
prices and quote for Cleveland deliv- 
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ery for the first quarter, charcoal iron 
being based on water freight rates, as 


follows: 


tena cn FE OE PET he en ee $18.50 to 18.90 
oe ee eee oS a ee 17.85 to 18.35 
Mie te SAMOS Sia ons tw Code Sc0 17.35 to 17.85 
Ye OUR: Cos hia sa dkaueSieee 16.85 to 17.35 
Pes he OOM, es Seve xs ok aSs 17.35 to 18.35 
fe SAT Ar ee esr eae 16.75 to 17.25 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 23.50 to 24.00 


Finished Material—Orders of the 
week by specification have shown 
some increase, causing a more favor- 
able sentiment, though the attitude of 
general waiting for a renewal of busi- 
ness activity continues. For some in- 
terests, the past week has been the 
best in three months, and January as 
a whole has been a better month than 
either December or November, for 
iron and steel sellers. Boiler manu- 
facturers are taking steel on contract 
and there is a more general drawing 
upon tonnages on mill books. Some 


new business is moving, a number of 
smaller transactions of forging billets 


having been made at $30, Pittsburg. 


There is considerable activity in light 


rails and prices continue unstable, 


owing to the competition of the re 
rolling mills. Bar iron trade is light 
and shading of the price of $1.40 
Pittsburg by small western mills is 
not unusual. Prospects are not i 


for a continued operation of local iron 
mills which are now running The 


inquiry is out for 1,400 tons of steel 
for the elimination of the B. & O. 
Clark avenue grade crossing in this 
city. Jobbers’ business is unchanged. 
Financial conditions are improving and 
banks are discounting some commer 
cial paper. 
Coke.—Some 
territory are covering for their firs 


In tnis 


foundrymen 


half and whole year requirements, and 
a number of fair sized contracts are 
being closed at about $2.50 ovens. 
There has also been some buying by 
stove companies recently. We quote 
foundry coke for forward delivery at 
$2.50 to $2.75 ovens, and furnace coke 
at $2 ovens. These prices could be 
shaded for prompt shipment. 

Old Material—So little business is 
being transacted that quotations are 
nominal and unchanged. Mills are 
not anxious to specify against former 
orders; in fact, several have expressed 
determination not to do so just at 
this time. What little business that 
has been done this week has been 
between dealers and traders, purely 
speculative. We quote, f. o. b. Cleve- 


land, these prices being nominal, 


follows: 





Old iron” rails 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel ] 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rail 12.25 to 13.25 
Old car wheels 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel il 9.25 to 10.25 
Steel axles 14,50 to 15.00 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 12.25 to 13.25 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.25 to 11.25 
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UN NN 8 No 5 ate se ae 11.25 to 12.25 
Country mixed steel ......ccce0s 10.75 to 11.75 
Low OOM OROTUS ons svaloa essa 14.75 to 15.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
PO, Bh Bas, hs, WROUPRE. << ssc0cces 11.75 to 12.75 
Re EO ee 11.25 to 11.75 
No. 1 machine cast... .cs.icsess 13.00 to 13.50 
Pe MME Ce wis cc speed enn 16.25 to 17.25 
IA CORD: oo ek bass sb aciseerss: Soeenwe Se 
Machine shop turnings.......... - 7.50to 8.00 
RS oe oP ho hu wane eee oh 9.25 to 10.25 
rete ENE SEER. 5 06:0 666d 0.0 060% 10.00 to 10.50 
NE SEO ono he waco ok os 00% a's 8.25 to 9.25 
opp. end band iF0ns sos 66s sescs 5.25to 6.25 
oO ee eer re 4.25to 5.25 
WrOUnUt “GCHNRS fo. ceces cece 7.50 to 8.00 
ENE 95 5s wy 054 Wine oS vee 10.25 to 11.25 
Ie DERM. aS vps on 'on a ¥ Ode Ook 5.00 to 6.00 


CINCINNATI. 


Decreased Inquiry and Volume of Or- 
ders Is Smaller Than Last Week. 

Office of THE Iron Trapve RevIEw, 

First National Bank Bldg., Jan. 28. 

Pig Iron.—Inquiry is lighter and 
the volume of orders smaller than in the 
preceding week. Southern iron is irregu- 
lar in price and sales have been made at 
$12.50 Birmingham for southern No. 2, 
while a number of southern producers 
are unwilling to accept less than $13.00 
Birmingham basis. Some of the larger 
producing interests in the south are 
firmly adhering to $13.50 Birmingham. 
While a few sales have been made at 
$13.00, the bulk of the business appears 
to have been taken at $12.50, and it is 
currently reported that some sales on an 
analysis basis equal to No. 2 foundry 
1ave been consummated at $12 Bir- 
mingham. In southern Ohio, the pro- 
ducers are maintaining $17 at furnace 
for No. 2 foundry and one sale of 400 
tons is reported on this basis. The repre- 
sentatives of the makers of pig iron 
in southern Ohio give their quotation of 
$17 at furnace with much assurance, 
nevertheless traveling men appear to en- 
counter quotations of $16.50 with con 
siderable regularity. It is assumed in 
some quarters that sales below the $17 
basis are short sales on which the sell- 
ing agency assumes the responsibility of 
being able to deliver the iron at the 
lower price. It is believed that the melt 
is slightly improved in this territory and 
this is borne out by reports from some 
of the coke selling agencies stating that 
requisitions on contracts have shown a 
slight improvement and the spot demand 
for foundry coke is somewhat better. There 
appears, however, to be no improvement 
in the call for iron from furnaces and 
practically all of the high-priced iron 
due on old orders is held up. High sili- 
con iron running 8 per cent is quotable 
at $21 at northern furnace. An inquiry 
for 3,000 tons of steel-making irons from 
a local melter is still pending. It is re- 
ported that cast iron pipe makers were 
in the market again this week, but no 
sales were reported. It is claimed in 
some quarters that the apparent weak- 
ness in southern iron has brought about 
such a wide disparity between northern 
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and southern irons as to encourage short 
selling of northern brands which may 
account for the reported irregularity in 
quotations on northern No. 2. We quote, 
delivered Cincinnati, for prompt ship- 
ment and first quarter, based on freight 
rates of $1.20 from northern furnaces 
and $3.25 per ton from Birmingham, as 
follows: 


PER TON 
Southern foundry No. 1........ $16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 14.75 to 15.25 
soutnera” NO. 1 6088. 6 sic ceca s 16.25 to 16.75 
Sowcueres - Tee: 2) BOM. da aks 55-055 15.75 to 16.25 
Sawtbern gray forge... ics scce 14.25 to 14.75 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 18.20 to 18.70 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 17.70 to 18.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 17.20 to 17.70 
Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 22.20 to 22.70 


Finished Material.—The market is 
quiet and easy. There is some irregu- 
larity in retail prices, as dealers have 
not uniformly followed the declines in 
mill prices for bar iron. The basis for 
iron bars in carload lots is $1.55 Cincin- 
nati, while retail prices are irregular as 
to quantities. Small orders are filled 
here at the following quotations: 

3ar iron, 1.75c; steel bars, 1.85c, one- 
half extras. In some instances, re- 
tailers are still asking 2.10c, full extras, 
from store on small lots for both iron 
and steel. Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.15c 
to 2.25c; beams and channels, 15 inches 
and under, 2.15c; small angles and archi- 
tectural channels, 2c base; plates, %4 inch 
and heavier, 2c; 3/16 inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 
2.15c; sheets (blue annealed) No. 10, 
2.25c; No. 12, 2.30c; No. 14, 2.35c; No. 
16, 2.45¢; box annealed sheets, Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.20c; No. 27, 2.85c; and No. 
28, 2.95c; boiler tubes, 62 per cent off 
base; turnbuckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 
3.15¢ base; cold rolled shafting, 50 per 
cent off list; steel tire, 2.05¢ base. 

Coke.—The market continues easy 
with a slight improvement in prompt 
shipment business and better requisi- 
tions on contracts. Prices, however, are 
irregular and furnace cokes for prompt 
shipment have been quoted at lower fig- 
ures. Quotations in the leading coke 
producing districts are as follows: 
Wise County Furnace Coke........ $1.75 to 2.00 
Wise County Foundry Coke....... 2.40t 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke, prompt 

GHINMONE <60.05 cs os vegesecdece ses 0 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke ........ 2.40 to 2.65 
Connellsville Furnace Coke, prompt 

shipment 2... cccccccsesesvescces 
Connellsville Foundry Coke........ 

Old Material—There appears’ to 
be no quotable change in prices. There 
is some shopping among dealers for scrap 
to go in on old contracts and in such 
instances holders appear to be unwill- 
ing to grant concessions. Dealers, how- 


ever, are cautious in buying scrap from °* 


first hands and are making low bids. The 
call for scrap for melters is light. Deal- 
ers’ prices here are represented in the 
following quotations: 
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Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 


ore ee Terres errr $12.00 to 12.50 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 16.50 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

SOME Ss caw se ieesveeees sacked 12.50 to 13.50 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12,50 to 13.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 16.50 to 17.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate, net tons........... 10.50 to 11.50 
Wrought turnings: ...........6. 5.50 to 6.50 
Cast borings, net tons.......... 4.50 to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons ......... 16.50 to 17.5€ 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Pig Iron Quiet—Better Prospects in 
Finishing Mills. 
Jan. 28. 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been 
decidedly quiet, so far as new busi- 
ness is concerned, and producers have 
generally settled themselves to the belief 
that improvement in the market will be 
slow and that prices, while undoubtedly 
low, are not likely to rise to any extent, 
probably not over 50 cents, for some 
time to come. The schedule agreed upon 
by the leading interests is being strongly 
maintained, and while there has been 
some cutting by outside furnaces, espe- 
cially on rather inferior irons, the mak- 
ers of standard brands decline to go be- 
low the $18.25 fixed ‘upon as the price 
for No. 2X foundry, with other grades 
in proportion. There is a fairly steady 
stream of small orders, ranging from 25 
tons up to 1,000, and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, or rather the anthracite coal re- 
gions, developed an unexpected amount 
of such trade. This is due to the activ- 
ity in that territory produced by the 
demand for hard coal, which has kept 
many allied industries busy. The policy 
of curtailment has led to the banking of 
the Saxton furnace, in the Huntington 
district, for some weeks, and in the Le- 
high valley several furnaces are to be 
blown out in the near future, according 
to present plans. Against this it may 
be said that the Reading Iron Co. is 
preparing to blow in its Keystone fur- 
nace about Feb. 20, and if trade condi- 
tions improve, the Temple furnace will 
be put in operation about April 1. Some 
of the sales recently reported run 
through the second quarter, and the gen- 
eral dispositon of buyers is to confine 
purchases to their immediate needs un- 
til they can read the future more clearly. 
Prices, which show no change, follow: 


Wo, 1a. DOMMES Sc bsccucesccuss $18.75 to 19.25 
NG. Ze BOGMONG os Sa cccccsve cde 18.25 to 18.50 
i ee ae ee ae 17.75 to 18.00 
Standard Gray Forge..........+< 16.50 to 16.75 
a A eee Pe eee 17.25 to 17.50 
Low Phosphorus ............... 23.50 to 24.00 


New Material—There thas’ been 
some increase in activity among the mills, 
doubtless due to the receipts of new or 
ders, and reports from Reading and 
Pottsville speak of the resumption of 
work by the Eastern Steel Co. and the 
Reading Iron Co. wth brighter pros- 
pects for steady operation. With the 
approach of spring and the prospective 
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resumption of building operations, even 
though on a reduced scale, the demand 
for structural material has improved 
somewhat, and some new business is 
reported. Bar iron is still the weak fea- 
ture of the market, with 1.55¢ about the 
ruling price. There is little disposition 
to cut other prices, which may be quoted, 
as follows: Beams, channels and angles, 
as according to specifications, 1.85¢ to 
1.90c; refined iron bars, 1.55¢ to 1.60c; 
steel bars, 1.75¢ to 1.85c; plates, 1.85c 
to 1.90c. 

Old Material—The market is ex- 
tremely quiet and shows absolutely no 
price change. The mills still refrain 
from placing orders, but in view of the 
prospective improvement in _ business, 
dealers adhere pretty firmly to their fig- 
ures, as follows: 


Old steml. Palee.y i's odes yeeesee $13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 ateth rape. fi escccccdecs 12.00 to 12.50 
Old stee) axles. .cccccectecscet 17.50 to 18.00 
Old - ven axle. ss i ci'ccctaeouns 20.00 to 21.00 
Old irdm. caida ® i. ie Sie ede seein 15.50 to 16.00 
O16. car Wheele... costs Ciesensies 17.50 to 18.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 yard SCV@p cccescscvesens 13.50 to 14.00 
Machinery OCTAD .6sscccvccawiss 15.50 to 16,00 
Low phosphorus scrap .......«.+. 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought iron pipe.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 forge fire scrap.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary 8.00te 8.50 
Wrought turnings .........e00- 8.50 to 9.00 
Axle turnings, heavy.........+++ 10.00 to 10.50 
Cage Bocas: cscdvgesaccne dvete 7.00 to 7.50 
Seove'= PINES. ies ccc tcc cdsvearaes 11.50 to 12.00 
NEW YORK. 





Cast Iron Pipe Contracts—Little Busi- 


ness in Pig Iron. 


Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 
Room 1905, No. 90 West St., Jan. 28. 


Pig Iron.—The local s‘tuation mani- 
fests little change. Current business 
is still confined to small lots for early 
shipment and prices are generally be- 
ing well maintained. The largest in- 
quiry to develop of late has been one 
for 2,100 tons, put out by a soil pipe 
manufacturing plant for second quar- 
ter delivery. A certain amount of 
business is probably being held up by 
reason of the expiration of the east- 
ern arrangement on prices with the 
close of the month, but there is every 
indication that this will be renewed 
before that date. The Eastern Pig Iron 
Association held a well attended meet- 
ing Tuesday, but merely discussed condi- 
tions. The question of renewing the 
eastern understanding will be considered 
later. The understanding that no iron is 
to be produced for.storage is being well 
carried out, though one furnace in east- 
ern Pennsylvania now has about 20,- 
000 tons on its yards and two or three 
others have from 2,000 to 5,000 tons 
each. During the week there have 
been a number of sales of charcoal 
iron for New England delivery at 
$22.50 to $23, fucnace. Several large 
melters of foundry iron are keeping 
in close touch with the market, indi- 
cating that they may be ready to make 
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important Malleable 
consumers are buying only from hand 
We quote, New York tide- 


purchases soon. 


to mouth. 


water prices, as follows: 





Northern Foundry No. 1........ $18.50 to 19.00 
Oe eee er 18.25 

Cae SP as 8S Skea 0 0.0'8 09° 17.50 to 18.00 
ER koi viene PAN eWih'es 050 ud 0 19.00 to 19,50 
No. 2 Southern Foundry........ 17.50 to 17.75 
PE dpe nas se beaee este absisee 17.25 to 17.75 


Ferro-Manganese.—The largest in- 
quiry to develop during the past five 
current, calling for 


months is now 


1,500 
In view of the present low level of 


tons for second half delivery. 
the market, about $46 seaboard, few 
interests are willing to quote on busi- 
ness so far ahead. 

Finished Materials——The award to 
Milliken. Bros., Inc., 
3,100 


required for the re- 


the receivers of 


tons of 


f the order for the 
structural steel 
building of the old custom house by 
the National City Bank has been the 
chief development of the week. The 
Cumberland river bridge at Nashville, 
probably go to the 
Fourteen hun- 


3,500 tons, will 
American Bridge Co. 
dred tons of steel work for the Spero 
New York will be fur- 
nished by the Hay 
is pending, but for the 


building in 
Foundry. Some 
railway work 
most part few propositions are being 
New England 
inquiries for cast iron pipe are devel- 
Wood & Co. 


3oston for 


closed. Some of the 


oping business. R. D. 
have closed contracts with 
3,000 tons and with Kittery, Me., for 
1,000. The leading interest has taken 
2,500 tons for New Haven. A south- 
ern concern is reported taking orders 
at under $20. 
is firmer and there is no shading. 


In plates, the situation 
The cut in eastern bar iron prices 


has apparently been productive of no 
new business, as mills are still able 
in an operating way, but 


to do little 
] further 


resulted in still 
1.40c, Pittsburg, 


price is now being shaded extensively, 


las already 
reductions and the 
with predictions of a continued de- 
cline. There is little activity in other 
Angles, 3 
to 6 inches x Y%-inch and_ heavier, 
1.86c: beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.86c; 
Y%4-inch and heavier, 1.91c; 


finished lines. We quote: 


I4-incl 


tees, 3 x 
plates, car loads, tanks, 1.86c; marine 
boiler, 2.26c; bar iron, 1.56c; soft steel 
bars, 1.76c; sheets, No. 28, black, 2.66c. 

Old Materials—With the 


fF heavy eact ocr: there is little de- 
ot heavy cast scrap, there 1S littie de 


exception 


mand in the scrap market and trading 
Both 


is confined to occasional lots. 


ah! 
i 


ra‘lroad and agricultural malleable are 


lower. In several other lines there is 
so little business that accurate quota- 
tions are difficult. We 
tons, New York City, as follows: 


quote, 


gross 


ee PO END so ck ena vew and 00's $18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........ 14.50 to 15.00 
MIE TRUS niwoncpcvecsccese 21.00 to 22.00 
CIE CAE WRERIB. once ccc csecences 17.00 to 18.00 
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Old iron car axles............ 17.00 to,17.50 


Cid eteel car axles *.5.06..0c%... 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel ...........- 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 12.00 to 12.50 
eS eS eo ee eee errr 11.00 to 11.50 
eI, SME Ce dn gic es ob. ¥ 4 8.00 to 8.50 
PE EE ch ks SeRc se cates 4s ae 4.50 to 5.00 
Wrought turnings ............0. 6.00 to 6.50 
ME COMIN, 5.15 5 sso c ac0e eae 14.00 to 14.50 
ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 11.00 to 11.50 
DE PE". Pris hnaece rae sees es 10.00 to 10.50 
Ne ee en re ene 9.50 t 10.00 


ST. LOUIS. 


Inquiries for Pig Iron Fair, but Lit- 
tle Business Results. 
Jan. 27. 
Pig Iron.—Practically no new de 
velopments are reported in the St. 


Louis territory so far as prices are con- 


cerned. No. 2 is selling readily at $13.50, 
f. o. b. Birmingham, for prompt  ship- 


ment and delivery over the first and sec- 
ond quarters. All larger producers seem 
to be holding firm at this price. Smaller 
buyers say they can cover at $13, but no 
sales have been confirmed on this basis. 
It is difficult to predict what the price 


would be if foundrymen should enter 


this market for the purpose of placing 


Inquiries are fair, but 
It is reported 


a large tonnage. 
few orders have resulted. 
that stocks in Alabama are decreasing. 
Our quotations, f. o. b. Birmingham, to 


which $3.75 freight is to be added, fol- 


low: 

Penh 1 ONE. sk chew cc ap arias here $13.50 to 14.00 
ee eee 13.00 to 13.50 
i BOIS ss taecs ans ean sos 12.50 to 13.00 
Dn OMEN 6s bv.0-v 6-0-0 00%. 050 « 12.00 to 12.50 


Coke.—The coke market is stagnant, 
and there is very little new business out- 
side of carload lots for prompt shipment. 
It is believed that one or two large in- 
quiries will be sent out this week, cover- 
ing shipment over the first half and all 
of the present year. 

Quotations on the best grade of Con- 
nellsville 72-hour foundry coke are from 
$3 to $3.25 for prompt and_ scattered 
shipment. The next best grade of Con- 
nellsville foundry is quoted at from $2.50 
to $3. Low sulphur furnace, 48-hour 
furnace is held at $2 to $2.25, and smelter 
at $1.50. 

Virginia select 72-hour foundry is held 
at $2.75 to $3, f. o. b. 
tract, immediate and extended deliveries. 

The freight rate on coke is $2.80 to 
East St. Louis, $2.90 to St. Louis from 
Connellsville and the Virginia districts, 
and $2.40 from the Virginia fields when 
destined beyond St. Louis. 

Old Material.—The scrap iron mar 
ket is very quiet, but St. Louis deal- 


i 


ovens, on con- 


ers venture quotations as follows: 


Old car wheels, gross tom.........eeeee- $18.00 
Cast scrap, No. 1 R. R., net ton........ 11.00 
Cast scrap, heavy machinery, net ton.... 12.50 
Cast scrap, light, net ton...........ee6. 10.00 
Old iron axles, net tOn......--seeeereee 14.00 
Old steel axles, net tom........22eeeees 12.50 
Steel turnings, net tOn.........eeeeeeves 6.00 
Miscellaneous steel rail, under 4 ft., net 

SE PE SS ET EF TOPE LA CEE LL 9.00 
Cast iron borings, free, net ton......... 4.00 
Wrought pipe, net tOM....-..seeeeeeeees 8.00 
Sheet ifOn, met TONS ...cccscecesccveres 4.00 
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BUFFALO. 


Further Extensions of Pig Iron Con- 
tracts—Finished Lines Dull. 


Office of THE Iron Trade REVIEW, 

932 Ellicott Square, Jan. 28. 

Pig Iron.—While in some = quar- 
ters there are symptoms of improve- 
ment in market conditions, in others it 
is reported that still further extensions 
on existing contracts are being asked, 
some of the melters stating, on inquiry 
having been them, that they 


may not want delivery before May 1. 


made of 


This is taken, however, as but reflect- 
ing the unsettled conditions obtaining and 
as merely indicating a divergence of 
opinion among foundrymen as to when 
a betterment will come. On the whole, 
buying is lighter and the forward move- 
ment of iron is small. 
Valley pig iron has been sold in this 
territory for first quarter 
prices lower than those afforded by the 
The sales are said to have 


delivery at 


local market. 
been made by outside interests and the 
exact figures are unobtainable. 

The market for finished products con 
tinues dull, though some activity in bars, 
plates and sheets is reported. 

A reduction of 50 cents a ton is to 
be noted in the quoted price of malleable 
Bessemer and $1 in charcoal iron. We 
quote the following for first quarter de- 


livery: 


Pres 2. OUMOES.. 6 ois vince cose $18.50 to 19.00 
a es eer errr 18.00 to 18.50 
Bey ae RRs ib wih 6-5 40a be 0 6 oak Oe 17.50 to 18.00 
RN ee ee eee ree 17.25 to 17.75 
Malleable Bessemer ...........- 18.00 to 18.50 
Lee ROE cb bon sc Pee sa essa ses 17.00 to 17.50 
PER eT Oe ks CRETE ST 23.00 to 24.00 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Stocks Are Being Reduced and Feel- 
ing Is Hopeful. 
Jan. 27. 

Good: feeling prevails in the various 
offices of the pig iron manufacturers in 
the southern territory, recent sales and 
the prospects being most encouraging. 
The first month of the year will come 
to a close with a good aggregate of iron 
having been disposed of and a larger part 
of the accumulated stock reduced. The 
make in this territory has not been in- 
creased much, if any, recently, though 
two furnaces are reported as being pre- 
pared for operation before the end of 
the month. The Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. has five out of six fur- 
naces in Ensley in blast, producing basic 
iron. little of this 
iron goes to the open market, it is to 


Inasmuch as very 


be seen that the steel industry is to re- 
ceive close attention for some time to 
come. The Woodward Iron Co. has not 
denied reports that large quantities of 
iron have been sold at low prices for 
delivery during the first quarter of the 


year. 
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The Republic company has a_ small 
force at work in the rolling mills in 
Birmingham, eight puddling furnaces and 
a guide mill being on. Non-Amalgamated 
Association men are being given employ- 
ment in the big Birmingham mills. Offi- 
cials of the Amalgamated Association 
will seek a conference this week with 
high officials of the Republic company 
in Pittsburg, looking to an agreement 
to start up the big mills here. While all 
the employes of the mills are not in the 
district yet, it is announced by local offi- 
cials of the Amalgamated Association 
that telegrams will summon a full force 
within a short while, if needed. 

The stock of pig iron on the yards 
in this district has been reduced from 
about 90,000 tons to less than 30,000 tons, 


uit is estimated. Until almost all of this 


iron has been moved away, there is not 
likely to be any improvement to amount 
to anything in the iron production. 
BRITISH IRON MARKET. 
Stocks Increase and Lower Pig Iron 
Prices Will Probably Prevail. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 


1am, Eng., Jan. 18 





The week has been an interesting one 
from the point of view of pig iron. In 
the Midland district, contracts have been 
so generally exhausted that buying has 
been imperative. A large number of new 
orders have been placed, but they have all 
been small, and almost without exception 
Northampton 


ny 
iron has been booked as low as 49s ($12), 


at slightly lower prices. 
and Derbyshire is now 52s ($12.72) to 
53s ($12.96). In this district, the bear 

ing influences have been fairly effectual, 
but there are still practically no stocks, 
and all makers can gét rid of t 
put. The case is rather different in the 
north, where the Connal’s stocks have 
commenced to increase, and they are now 
96,000 tons. The lowest point reached 
was on Dec. 21, 85,708 tons. The in- 

] 


reductions of output is considered 
ominous, yet prices are very steady. Yes- 
terday saw a slight decline, with 47s 8d 
($11.66) for No. 3, and 47s 6d ($11.62) 
for one month. Rather cheaper materials 
are enabling makers to somewhat reduce 
their expenses. The continued fall of 
hematite is a striking feature, the pres- 
ent price on the east coast being 59s 
($14.44), compared with 77s 6d ($18.96) 
in the early part of November, a slump 
which has probably never been exceeded. 
This is attributed to the serious collapse 
of ship building. There is a great fall- 
ing off in shipments, the total up to Jan. 
15 being 45,814 tons, compared with 64,- 
688 for a similar period last year. The 
general belief is that pig iron prices will 


fall still further. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


METAL MARKET 
NEW YORK. 
Jan. 28. 

Copper.—Current business is of 
more limited proportions, due chiefly to 
the cessation of buying for European ac- 
count, but the let-up has not been of 
sufficient proportions to result in a de- 
crease of prices. We quote: Lake, 
1334c to 14c; electrolytic, 13%4c to 1334c; 
casting, 13%¢ to 13%c. 

Pig Tin—Owing to limited im- 
portations since the first of the year there 
has been a considerable scarcity of spot 
metal in the local market and _ prices 
have ruled strong throughout the week, 
closing at 2734¢ to 28c. 

Pig Lead.—The market continues 
with little change, the current level being 
3.70c to 3.75c, New York. There was 
a slight flurry about a week ago, due 
to speculative inquiry, but this has large- 
ly subsided. 

Spelter—There is no change in 
prices, though the tone of the market is 
not so vigorous, owing to the partial 
collapse of an attempted corner. The 
New York range is 4.50c to 4.60c. 

Antimony.—The market is more 
vigorous, with Cookson’s at 9%c to 10c, 
Hallett’s at 9c to 9%c, and ordinary 
brands at 8c to 8c. 

CHICAGO. 
Jan. 28. 

Copper has strengthened slightly un- 
der the trading of recent days. Prices 
are without change, but are firmer at 15c 
to 15'%c for lake, and 14%c to 1434c for 
castings. Pig tin has fluctuated €@uring 
the week both above and below the pres- 
ent price of 30c to 30%c. Spelter is un 
changed at 4.60c to 47Z0c. The official 
prices of pig lead which are at 4c to 
410c for desilverized in 50-ton lots, and 
4.60c to 4.70c for corroding in 50-ton 
lots have been shaded in several in- 
stances in the past week. Sheet zinc is 
unchanged at 7c list, f. o. b. LaSalle, in 
car lots of 600-pound casks; Cookson’s 
antimony, 12c to 12%c; other grades, 
11!4c to 12c. 

Old metals have improved in sympathy 
with the entire scrap market, and while 
there is no greater consumptive demand, 
dealers are holding their stocks for high- 
er prices. We quote, to jobbers, as fol- 
lows: Copper wire, 12c; heavy copper, 
12c; light copper, llc; heavy red brass, 
llc; heavy yellow brass, 834c; light brass, 
61%4c; No. 1 red brass borings, 9%c; No. 
1 yellow brass borings, 74%4c; brass clip- 
pings, 9c; tea lead, 3%4c; lead scrap, 
314c; zinc, 4c; tin pipe, 23c; tin foil, 
18%4c;. pewter, 15%c; electrotype plate, 
free from wood, 4c; electrotype dross, 

7 


2'%4c; stereotype plate, 4c; stereotype 
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dross, 234c; prime slab zine dross, $54 
per ton. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Jan. 27. 

Lead and Zinc—The base price 
for zine ore in the Joplin district was $1 
higher per ton last week, the high price 
being $44 per ton, the basis ranging from 
$39 to $41 per ton for 60 per cent zinc. 
There was little change in lead prices, 
which are strong. As high as $50.50 was 
paid per ton, delivered. 

There was an increase in zinc ship- 
ments for the week amounting to 1,139 
tons, and a decrease of 94 tons in lead 
shipments, as compared with the previ- 
ous week. The shipments for the months 
of January, 1908, 7,181 tons of zinc and 
1,221 tons of lead less than for Janu- 
ary, 1907. The value is $648,000 less. 
Zine sold at $51 and lead at $88.50 per 
ton a year ago. 

MEETING OF CLEVELAND 

FOUNDRYMEN. 

The annual meeting and banquet of 
the Cleveland Foundrymen’s “Associa- 
tion was held at the Hollenden hotel, 
Cleveland, on Tuesday, Jan. 28. The 
establishment of ‘trade schools for ap- 
prentices was discussed and recom- 
mended by Jantfes F. Barker, principal 
of Cleveland’s new technical high 
school and Charles S. Howe, of the 
Case School of Applied Science. It 
was stated that the city of Berlin, 
Germany, supports 91 schools in 
which 200 different trades are taught 
and the students enrolled last year 
reached a total of 58,000. 

Discussing labor conditions, J. H. 
Webster made a plea for a return 
to the 10-hour day. A, E. McClin- 
tock, commissioner of the National 
Founders’ Association, reviewed the 
year’s work of that organization and 
directed attention to the molding ma- 
chine which has proven one of the 
greatest factors in combating the 
unjust demands of organized foundry 
labor. The other speakers included 
W. D. Sayle, J. P. Dawley and L. H. 
Kittridge. W. C. Bruce, Bowler 
Foundry Co., who was recently elected 
president of the association, presided. 
The attendance was large and many 
foundry superintendents and foremen 
were present. 

Improving Plant.—The Sligo Iron & 
Steel Co., with plant at Connellsville, 
Pa., and sales office at Pittsburg, is 
rebuilding the two heating furnaces 
of its nine-inch mill, and is also in- 
stalling a new electric coal and cin- 
der conveyor and an electric magnet 
for the handling of material. 
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INCREASED EARNINGS 





For 1907 by Steel Corporation—De- 
crease for Last Quarter. 

New York, Jan. 28.—Quarterly div- 
idends of 134 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock and % of 1 per cent 
on the common stock of the United 
States Steel 
clared today. 
unchanged from the last previous quar- 


Corporation were de- 


These dividends are 


ter. 

The net earnings for the three 
months ended Dec. 31 were $32,553,995, 
a decrease of $9,180,969. Unfilled or- 
ders on hand were 4,624,553 tons, a 
decrease of 3,865,165 tons. The net 
earnings for the year were $160,984,477, 
an increase of $4,360,202, as compared 
with 1906. 

The statement for the quarter end- 
ing Dec. 31, is as follows: 

Earnings. 
a WOO eee scien sheds $17,052,211 
eS! aA ere 10,467,253 
IR NE i a neg bi ataiw f'n :6\9 6'06 5,034,531 

Total earnings after deducting 

all expenses incident to opera- 

tions, including those for ordi- 

nary repairs and maintenance of 

plants, employes’ bonus funds, 

and interest on bonds and fixed 

charges of the subsidiary com- 

DIES 4550 sheGwa'a oss 0 kao eee $32,553, 
Less, Charges and Ap- 

propriations for the 

following purposes, 
viz.: 

Sinking Funds on 

Bonds of Subsidiary 

Companies ....... $ 

Depreciation and 

Reserve Funds 

(Regular provis- 

EE ee 5,683,275 

Special I m pr ove- 

ment and Replace- 


ment Funds ...... 500,000 
Ol 6,677,798 
SE CT TEE EE $25,876,197 
Deduct: 
Interest for the quar- 
ter on U. S. Steel 
Corporation Bonds 
outstanding ...... $ 5,879,231 
Sinking Funds _§ for 


the quarter on U. 
S. Steel Corpora- 
tion Bonds, viz.: 
Installments ..$1,012,500 
Interest on 
Bondsin 
Sink ing 
Funds 
1,307,731 
_— — 7,186,962 
Ne hee et ak has bin be ae 
Less: Charged off for adjustments 


in Sundry accounts............- 483,529 
$18,205,706 
Dividends for the quar- 
ter on stocks of the 
U. S. Steel Corpor- 
ation, viz.: 
Preferred, 134 per 
COME siscsdsccer $ 6,304,919 
Common, % _ per 
. Aare 2,541,513 
—oe 8,846,432 


Surplus for the quarter..... ++ e$ 9,359,274 
Less, appropriated from surplus for 
the following purposes, viz.: 
On account of expenditures made 
and to be made on authorized 
appropriations for additional 
property, new plants, construc- 
tion and discharge of capital 
SST Oe CLE TE 


Balance of surplus for the quarter..$ 3,359,274 
Employes of the United States Steel 


Corporation who subscribed in 1903 
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for stock under the profit-sharing plan 
devised by George W. Perkins and 
who have retained their stock up to 
the present time, have just received 
an extra dividend of 65.4 per cent. 
With this special dividend they 
received about $125°a share during the 
10,000 em- 


ployes, who have retained their hold- 


have 


five years and _ probably 


ings, will profit by the present an- 
nouncement. 


WILL STRIP ORE PROPERTY. 

The Wayne Iron Co., in which are in 
terested Capt. J. H. Bartow, Capt. John 
Mitchell, W. H. Becker and John A. 
Donaldson of Cleveland, is intending to 
Wayne 


county, New York state, preparatory to 


strip its iron ore property in 


shipping during the season. The com- 
pany controls some 600 acres which it 
has been acquiring during the past two 
years, and its ore, similar in character to 
that of the remainder of the Clinton dis- 
trict, can be sent to the numerous fur- 
naces that are located within a reason 
able distance without any treatment and 
at a low freight rate. The ore runs 
about 45 per cent in iron, is non-Besse- 
mer, high in silicon and contains large 
percentages of lime and magnesia which 
make the ore in a measure self-fluxing. 
The property can be opened up quite 
cheaply, as the surface varies in depth 
from only 6 feet to 30 feet, and the ore 
body lies nearly flat in a blanket forma- 
tion of the small depth characteristic of 
the ore deposits in this section. The ore 
will be sold on the market, and for that 
reason, the tonnage shipped next season 
will pr®bably not be as great as the pos 
naturally 


sibilities of the mine would 


permit. 


Will Award Contracts.—The mining 
department of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., with offices at Ishpeming, Mich., is 
continuing development of ore prop- 
erties, and just now is contemplating 
the sinking of two shafts. 
These shafts will not be put down by 


concrete 


the mining company, but will be let 
out on contract. They are to be 14 
feet 10 inches by 10 feet 10 inches 
inside dimensions, and are to be sunk 
through sand and gravel. The ledge 
at the points where the shafts are to 
respectively, 104 and 107 


be sunk is, 
ace, so that the con- 


feet below surf 
h bids are invited em 


tracts for whic 
body somewhat unusual conditions. 


The output of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for the year 1907 to- 
taled 2,663 locomotives, an increase of 
13 over 1906. Of this output 292 were 


electric locomotives. 
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WIDESPREAD BEARING. 
(Continued from page 237.) 


such reasonable restraint as the common 
good or the general welfare may require, 
it is not within the functions of govern- 
ment—at least, in the absence of contract 
between the parties—to compel any per- 
son in the course of his business and 
against his will to accept or retain the 
personal services of another, or to com- 
pel any person against his will to perform 
personal services for another. The right 
of a person to sell his labor, upon such 
terms as he deems proper, is in its es- 
sence the same as the right of the pur- 
chaser of labor to prescribe the condi- 
tions upon which he will accept such 
labor from the person offering to sell it. 

“So the right of an employe to quit the 
service of the employer, for whatever 
reason, is the same as the right of the 
employer, for whatever reason, to dis- 
pense with the services of such employe. 
It was the legal right of the defendant, 
Adair, however unwise such a course 
might have been, to discharge Coppage 
because of his being a member of a labor 
organization, as it was the legal right 
of Coppage, if he saw fit to do so, how- 
ever unwise such a course on his part 
might have been, to quit the service in 
which he was engaged, because the de- 
fendant employed those who were not 
members of some labor organization. In 
all such particulars the employer and the 
employe have equal rights, and any leg- 
islation that disturbs that equality is an 
arbitrary interference with the liberty of 
contract, which no government can legal- 
ly justify in a free land.” 


PUBLIC POLICY 


Impaired By Glass Union’s Practices, 
Says Judge Phillips. 
Holding that the |. Amalgamated 
Window Glass Workers of America, 
purposes and practices as ex- 
by-laws, contravened 
Phillips, of the 
of Cuyahoga 
decision 
organiza- 


by its 
pressed in its 
policy, Judge 
common pleas court 
county; has handed 
in Cleveland declaring the 
The decision, which 


public 
down a 


tion to be illegal. 
is quite comprehensive, covers a num- 
points in the rela- 
capital 


ber of important 


tion of trade unions toward 
and the public at large, and is of par- 
ticular interest to all lines of indus- 
try in which organized labor plays a 
part. : 

An internal controversy between dif- 
ferent classes of workers represented 
in the organiza- 


tion, precipitated a suit by the flatten- 


membership of the 


ers and the cutters against the asso- 
ciation through its representatives. 

In his decision, which was rendered 
on a demurrer to the petition, Judge 
Phillips said: 

The Amalgamated Glass Workers of 
America is composed of skilled work- 
men, artisans, men trained to dexterity 
in the making of window glass. Because 
these men are skilled in the manufacture 
of an important article of commerce, 
they are able to contribute in a special 
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way, and in special measure, to the 
productive industry of the community. 
Therefore, the community has a special 
interest in the industrial freedom of 
these men, and of each of them. One 
of these men could not obligate himself 
not to work at his trade. He might, of 
choice, decline to pursue his trade; but 
he could not obligate himself not to work 
at his trade; and if he should enter into 
a contract never again to work at his 
trade, the courts would not enforce the 
contract. Such contract would be against 
public policy. It would impair the indus- 
trial freedom in which the public is in- 
terested, and which it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to protect and to promote. It 
is this indicium, the impairment of in- 
dustrial freedom, which discriminates 
and vitiates such contract. 

And for the same reasons that one 
man may not, by contractural obligation, 
impair or limit his industrial freedom, 
any number of men may not. And the 
individual may not, by union with others, 
surrender his right of industrial free- 
dom to the association. 

The tendency of such impairment of 
the right of industrial freedom is against 
the general welfare, and is therefore 
against the public policy which is promo- 
tive of the public good. 

It is clear that the thing that vitiates 
a contract, under the principle of the law 
which we call “public policy,” is not an 
intent to injure the public, but a tend- 
ency to the prejudice of the public. Ac- 
tual injury is never required to be shown; 
it is the tendency to the prejudice of the 
public good which vitiates contractural 
relations. 

There is no law to compel a man or a 
body of men to work, and there is no 
law to prevent a man or a body of men 
from refusing to work. If there were 
such law, it would violate fundamental 
property-rights. Any man, and any body 
of men, may work for, or refuse to work 
for, whom they will. And the same free- 
dom belongs to the employer of labor. 
These are fundamental principles, recog 
nized in all the decisions that are au- 
thoritative. 

I think the leading general purpose of 
the association is, to protect and pro- 
mote the interests of such window-glass 
workers as may be members of the asso- 
ciation—a purpose that is not only law- 
ful, but commendable, if the auxiliary 
purposes, and the methods to be em- 
ployed, are likewise lawful. 

First: dit is one of the auxiliary pur- 
poses of this organization to prevent any 
one not a member thereof, or an appren- 
tice authorized thereby, from working at 
the trade of window-glass blower, gath- 
erer, flattener or cutter. And I read 
from the by-laws that are made part 
of the petition, section 2, page 18, of 
the copy that has been furnished me: 

“No one not a member of the Amalga- 
mated Window Glass Workers of Amer- 
ica, shall be allowed to work at any of 
the four trades, excepting our own ap- 
prentices.” 

Of course, this policy, if enforced, 
would promote the individual advantage 
of the members of the association. But 
how as to the other side of the equa- 
tion? If this policy is enforced, the 
right of industrial freedom is thereby lim- 
ited and impaired, and the public is de- 
prived of the right it has in the full and 
free enjoyment of industrial freedom 
by every member of the community. 
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Judge Phillips stated that the organ- 
ization undertakes to limit the num- 
bet of glass workers in the country. 
He then read from a number of sec- 
tions of the by-laws of the union to 
substantiate the statement and said: 

Now the provisions that I have read, 
reach beyond the membership of this 
organization. They undertake to  pro- 
hibit others outside of its own member- 
ship of learning the trade of glass work- 
er. That is interfering with fundamen- 
tal rights. It is against the public pol- 
icy, because it is for the public good 
that all men should be free to select, 
adopt and learn whatever trade they may 
desire, and then to pursue it. Now that 
interference with that is unlawful be- 
cause it is against the public interest. 


“Then,” said Judge Phillips, “this 
organization places restrictions upon 
labor of its own members.” He read 
several sections on ‘this point, one of 


which limits the work in _ plants 
where machinery is used. “The use 
of machinery,’ said Judge Phillips, 


“when it multiplies the products of 
labor, is in the interest of labor and 
is in the interest of the general wel- 
fare; any provision, any contractural 
obligation which stands athwart that 
principle stands athwart the policy 


that the law enforces for the public 


welfare.” 
Judge Phillips next proceeded to 
show that the organization undertakes 


to control the manufacturers. He read 
sections showing such provisions. 
“Now,” said Judge Phillips, “these 


provisions, if enforced, would impair 
the right of the employer to conduct 
his business according to his own no- 
tion of fitness, and it impairs the com- 
mercial freedom which belongs to the 
employer just as the industrial free- 
dom belongs to the individual laborer. 
This is outside of the membership of 
the association, and beyond any legiti- 
mate purpose that it can have, to wit: 
the benefit of its membership.” Further: 


The by-laws of this association con- 
tain a multitude of provisions not re- 
ferred to by me, because it would take 
too long, that give the organization ab- 
solute control of every member as a 
glass worker and place him in complete 
servility to it. Every member of this 
body has surrendered his individuality, 
and his industrial freedom, and is no 
longer a personal factor in the indus- 
trial world. This is violative of funda- 
mental personal rights and of public 
rights, and is therefore unlawful. This 
association undertakes to exclude all 
glass workers not members, and to limit 
manufacturers to employment of none 
but its members. This is deemed to 
constitute a monopoly. 

I conclude that the Amalgamated Win- 
dow Glass Workers of America, by its 
expressed purposes and its conceded 
methods, exerts an influence, and has a 
tendency, against the public policy of the 
state, and is therefore an illegal organi- 
zation. 
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PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL FREE- 
DOM. 

Within a few days two decisions of 
great importance to both employer 
and employe have been rendered. Al- 
though these decisions were rendered 
by two courts on widely different sub- 
jects, there is a striking similarity in 
the emphasis placed on the duty which 
every man, whether 
or laborer, owes to the public. In 
the case decided by the supreme court 
of the United States, Justice Harlan, 
in holding that the Louisville & Nash- 


ville Railroad Co. was justified in dis- 


charging an employe because he was 
a member of a labor union, said that 
the rights of liberty and property 
guaranteed by the constitution to 
every person within the jurisdiction 
of the United States against depriva- 
tion without due process of law are 
are subject to such reasonable re- 
straint as the common goods or the 
general welfare may require, it is not 
within the function of government, at 
least in the absence of contract be- 
tween the parties, to compel any per- 
son in the course of his business and 
against his will to accept or retain the 


personal services of another, or to 
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compel any person, against his will, 
to perform. personal services for an- 
other. Judge Phillips, of the Cuya- 
hoga county court at Cleveland, in an- 
nouncing a decision declaring the 
Amalgamated Window Glass Workers 
of America an unlawful organization, 
said that the law in the administra 
tion of justice gives priority to the 
public welfare over the welfare of in- 
dividuals. ‘No one,” he said, “might 
rightfully do, or obligate himself to 
do anything, the tendency of which 
is against the public good. Among 


the things that bring prosperity and 


contentment to the people are a pro- 


ductive industry and distributive jus- 
tice. There can be no prosperity un- 
less industry is made productive, and 
there can be no_ prosperity unless 
there be just division of the total 
product of industry among those 
whose industry has produced it. 


- 1, nrimoary enennie hirl 

ner tne primary principies wilich 

IOuia LOoVve4;rn emp OYyCi and employe, 

, bine : ‘a a oe ae 

Judge J hilips dissected the by-laws 
. 1 ’ . 

of the glass workers’ union and de- 


that the attempt to say that 
members of the union should not wo:k 
with non-union men, that t 
: ~ io 1 7 

work only a certain number of hours 
a day and do a certain amount of 
should — sign 


work; that employers 


agreements with the union, and other 


+4 r+ - 911 Lh 7 
attempts to regulate the business of 
fT ] ’ + ] 
empioyers were illegal, and did not 
come within tne proper province ol 


any labor organization. 
These notable decisions, reviewed at 
some length in our news columns in 


this issue, are worthy of th 


careful perusal by employers and em- 


ployes. They will do much toward 


establishing industrial freedom by 


overthrowing the unreasonable regula- 


tions which labor unions, with con 


siderable success, have endeavored to 


maintain. When every man is at lib- 
erty to work when and where he 
pleases, so long as he does not inter- 
fere with the rights of others, and 

1 1 = ra _e ee 1 
when employers are able to hire and 
discharge men, after giving considera- 
tion to one question only—that of the 


value of the service rendered—the ar- 


bitrary domination of labor unions 
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will, be forever broken, and industrial 
conflicts, which have cost so much in 
1 


money and blood, will not again curse 


. ~ 1 
a Iree peopie. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES OR 
RAILROAD BUYING? 

An undue amount of pessimism is be- 
ing indulged in because of the prospect 
that railroad buying will be on a reduced 
scale for a number of years. Undoubt 
edly it is well for the iron and steel in- 
dustry that railroads should be liberal 
buyers of its products, but it is a recog- 
nized fact that the proportion of the coun- 
try’s iron and steel output going into rail- 
road work is a constantly decreasing one, 


to manufacturing 


the proportion going i 
and other lines undergoing a correspond- 
ing increase. [These other industries, 


manufacturing, farming, or what not, 


prosper through the existence of good 
railroad facilities. The iron and steei 
trade may prosper through liberal buying 
by the railroads, but it may also prosper 
through industry generally being stimu- 


lated by the existence of good railroad 
facilities. Furthermore, while it is well 
for the railroads to spend money, it is 
1em to disburse earnings 
in the form of bond interest and divi- 
dends. Securities are created as rail- 
roads improve their properties. The dis 
tribution of securities may amount to 
transfer of credit; the 
disbursements of interest and dividends 
come nearer being a distribution of cash. 
Rates may decrease somewhat, but total 
disbursements may nevertheless increase. 

It is true that what is said above ap 
ars to be based merely upon theoretical 
considerations, but such is not the case. 
It can be shown by data the bearing of 
which can hardly be called in question 
that 20 years ago a period of heavy rail- 
road expenditure was followed by a pe- 
riod of very light railroad expenditure, 
yet of general prosperity. In a period 
of seven years, 1881 to 1887, inclusive, 
there were heavy railroad expenditures, 
just as there have been in the seven 
years, 1901 to 1907, inclusive, while in 
the years following 1887 there were light 
railroad expenditures, just as are now 
expected, yet it is a fact that for five 
years at least, following 1887, the Amer- 


ican iron and steel industry was fairly 
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prosperous. Certainly when the trade 
plunged into real despair, from 1893 to 
1897, it felt that the five years, 1888 to 
1892, had been quite prosperous. The 
year 1887 had been a record one for pig 
iron production, yet the production of 
the five succeeding years averaged 27 
per cent more. The year 1887 stands out 
in all history as the year of greatest in- 
crease in railroad mileage in the United 
States, while, as noted, the pig iron pro- 
duction in the year was the highest which 
had yet been attained; nevertheless, there 
has ‘not been a year since then in which 
more pig iron has not been made. 
Before the argument can be accepted, 
it is necessary to show beyond question 
that the year 1887 constituted a turning 
point in railroad exenditures, just as it 
is believed 1907 will be proved to have 
been a turning point. The following 
table, compiled from Poor's statistics, 
shows the annual increase in the number 
of revenue cars of the railroads, and the 
annual increase in mileage of road: 


ANNUAL INCREASE, 


Cars. Miles. 
1: er rer erry 110,288 9,486 
DOEEs Ss Sans tains see 83,715 11,569 
Sie ceean ss 49,908 6,745 
SS is ae si Neca one 0,213 3,923 
PRG Sis a oeele so ata as 7,104 2,975 
IBSGs cc ccaccdesviees 42,544 8,018 
NOGP eu dat eeeees cess 106,170 12,876 
fo | ne rE Aine 60,030 4,481 
SPOS: Dciv cued wesess 95,756 4,195 
| ee paren ae 121,941 4,397 
NOOK: oc ices. tes ina aore 68,069 5,059 
1) ee 67,385 4.947 
ig Pree en eee ICI 227,424 5,294 
BOOT cy cis ose teen cence 260,000 5,000* 


* Estimated. 

After 1887, there was a sharp drop in 
railroad expenditure. In 1888 the in- 
crease in cars was only 55,000, and the 
increase in mileage only 6,900, the rate 
being but a trifle over half that of 1887. 

After 1887, there was just such a drop 
as is expected now, but prosperity did 
not leave the iron business until 1893, 
Why 


may not something of the same sort oc- 


more than five years afterwards. 


cur at this similar juncture? The full 
force of this drop may be observed from 


the summary given below: 


INCREASE DURING PERIODS, 
Cars. Miles 
1881 to 1887, 7 years....... 419,842 55,952 
1888 to 1893, 6 years... 264,728 28,302 
1894 to 1900, 7 years....... 143,753 16,746 
190% ta: I9G7, 7. yeRTe......0< 900,605 33,373 


There have been reasons for grouping 
these periods as is done above; the an- 
nual figures show that the lines should 
be drawn as they are, to make the great- 
est contrasts, except that a line is drawn 


between 1893 and 1894 because of the de- 
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pression in the iron and steel industry; 
railroad expenditures showed no. such 
strong contrast, as their great drop oc- 
curred immediately after 1887. 

The figures above speak for them- 
selves. In six years after 1887, the in- 
crease in railroad mileage was but hali 
that which was recorded in seven years 
ending with 1887, while the increase in 
cars was also greatly reduced. In the 
following seven-year period, there was 
not room for much additional decline. 
It may seem strange that 1899 and 1900 
should be grouped with the lean preced- 
ing years, but as a matter of fact they 
were not heavy years for railroad im- 
provements. The railroads did not have 
adequate money or credit. 

The bare figures for 1901 to 1907, in- 
clusive, make a remarkable showing. 
The seven years ending with 1887 were 
distinctly a period of extension of rail- 
With 93,262 miles of rail- 


road at the end of 1880, there were add- 


road mileage. 


ed in the following seven years 55,952 
miles. With 556,930 cars at the end of 
1880, there were added in seven years 
419,842 cars, 

In the seven years following 1900 the 
expenditures were in a sense reversed. 
Starting with 194,334 miles of railroad 
at the end of 1900, there were added 
only 33,373 miles in seven years, but 
starting with 1,385,253 cars, there were 
added 900,605 cars. 

Railroad expenditures during the past 
seven years have been very. heavy in 
other directions. Immense sums have 
been spent in bridges, viaducts, terminals, 
etc. Altogether the seven-year period, 
1901 to 1907, inclusive, has been as great 
a period of railroad improvement, based 
on the position the roads occupied in 
1900, as was the period 1881 to 1887, 
based on the position the roads occupied 
in 1880. 

In all probability the rapid expansion 
and improvement has stopped, just as it 
stopped with 1887, givng way to a very 
modest rate of improvement. No one 
can deny that prosperity continued in 
the American iron trade after 1887 and 
the inference is obvious that it is far 
from safe to argue that a measurable de- 
gree of prosperity will not remain with 
the American iron trade for the next 
few years. 


The railroads have often been berated 
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for making their improvements in pe- 
riods of great prosperity, and shutting 
Off their expenditures in times of ad- 
versity. It is so easy to picture the happy 
time there would be if the railroads 
would spend money when things are 
cheap. As a matter of fact, the rail- 
roads have not done so very badly. In 
the 20-year period, from the 1873 panic 
to the 1893 panic, they were as fore- 
handed as they could be, giving the coun- 
try excellent railroad facilities, and be- 
ing able to leave off their heavy expendi- 
tures several years before the next panic 
came, 

There is no room at this time for un- 
measured optimism, but there is certainly 
no room for unmeasured pessimism. If 
the American iron trade is as prosper- 
ous over the next five years as it wa3 
from 1888 to 1892, inclusive, it will do 
very well and there will be no serious 
cause for complaint. Certainly there can 
be no reason for complaint of the pros- 
pective prosperity as regards quality. 
Railroad expenditures are largely in a 
class by themselves. A few rail mills, 
structural shops and car shops get the 
great bulk of the work. When interests 
outside the railroads buy, the rank and 
file get the cream; there is an immeas- 
urably better distribution of the benefits. 
The railroads have spent money lavishly 
in the past seven years, and have thereby 
brought into existence excellent railroad 
facilities. Industry should profit by the 
existence of these facilities and the ques- 
tion may well be asked whether it is bet- 
ter for industry generally to have the 
railroads as buyers or to have them as 
furnishing facilities ‘ for transportation. 
In one case, the favored are relatively 
few; in the other, they embrace the whole 


rank and file of industry. 


Company Held Bankrupt. — The 
Union Iron & Steel Co. has been de- 
clared bankrupt in the federal district 
court of Delaware. The company has 
plants at Big Stone Gap, Va., Ironton, 
O., and Chatham, N. Y. The assets 
are estimated at $225,000, and the lia- 
bilities considerably in excess. The 
company had offices at 71 Broadway, 
New York City. 





The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation has invited the Pittsburg and 
New England foundrymen’s associa- 


tions to a novelty dinner at the Man- 
ufacturers’ Club, Feb. 5. 
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NEED OF A SKILLFUL. CITIZENSHIP 


Advanced and Discussed at Convention of National 


Society for Promotion of Industrial 


Education — 


Plea for Trade Schools Supported by the State 


A strong plea for trade schools 
supported by the state was made at 
the convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation, held in Chicago, last week. It 
was the first meeting of the organi- 
zation since its formation in New 
York in November, 1906, and brought 
out a highly representative and grati- 
fying attendance of manufacturers, la- 
bor leaders, educators and sociologists. 
The sessions were held in the audi- 
torium hall of the Fine Arts build- 
ing, and were continued from the af- 
ternoon of Wednesday, Jan. 22, to 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 25. 

The discussions of the various top- 
ics very early developed the appre- 
hension of the labor leaders as to the 
purpose of trade school movement; 
also the solicitude of tthe sociologists 
that the standard of living might be 
lowered by the graduation of large 
numbers of skilled mechanics, and it 
required the diplomacy of Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and president of the so- 
ciety, to allay these fears as well as 
to confine’ the discussions to the main 
topic. As a result of this early tend- 
ency of the various speakers and to 
prevent its repetition at future meet- 
ings, the following resolution was 
adopted at the last session: 

“Resolved, That, as the purpose for 
which the society exists is the promo- 
tion of industrial education, and not 
the discussion of any of the more 
general economic or social questions 
into which it is so easy to be drawn, 


it is the sense of its members that its 

work should be conducted with strict 

reference to this educational purpose.” 
President Is Interested. 

The movement has behind it the 
support of many men prominent in 
financial, public, manufacturing and 
educational life. At the banquet in 
the Auditorium Wednesday evening, 
at which covers were laid for 400 
guests, a letter from President Roose- 
velt, addressed to Mr. Pritchett, was 
read. This was as follows: 

The White House, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 13, 1908. 
Mr. Henry S. Pritchett, President So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial 

Education, Auditorium Annex, Chicago: 

My Dear Sir:—I regret that I am not 
able to accept the invitation to be 
present at the first annual meeting of 
the Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education. 


My interest in this cause arises not 
only out of the important results to be 
achieved by industrial education, both for 
the wage earner and the manufacturer, 
but more than all else out of the desire 
to see the American boy have his best 
opportunity for development. 

Today the boy of 14 who leaves the 
public school finds the door to industrial 
efficiency closed. The apprenticeship sys- 
tem has practically disappeared. Unless 
he is given an opportunity for industrial 
training by a combination of school and 
shop instruction his chance for such train- 
ing is small and he is likely to continue 
to spend, as he does today, the years be- 
tween 14 and 18 in minor occupation of 
an unfruitful character — occupations 
which neither minister to his intellectual 
nor his moral betterment. 

In the interest, therefore, of the Amer 
ican boy I welcome the efforts of any 
society like this to focus public attention 
upon the question and to suggest practi- 
cal methods for solving it. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Theodore W. Robinson, first vice 
president of the Illinois Steel Co., who 
is chairman of the Illinois commission 
of the national society, presided as 
chairman at the banquet Thursday 
evening. 

In part, he said: 

The Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education is the organized rec- 
ognition of a vital defect in the educa- 
tional system of this country. Legisla- 
tion upon this subject has been enacted 
by the states of Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin, and there has been at least one 
notable bill introduced in congress bear- 
ing upon the matter. This country has 
been sleeping the self-complacent sleep of 
confidence born of stupendous resources 
and wonderful inventive genius, but oth- 
er nations have possessed themselves of 
our inventions; and Germany, compara- 
tively poor in nature’s heritage, is sur- 
passing us in the markets of the world. 
The industrial education of Europe is 
making the old world new, while ap- 
athy and obsolete methods are mak- 
ing our new world old. Our educa- 
tional development has not kept pace 
with the marvelous changes that have 
taken place in the last generation, and it 
is time that we awake if we are to attain 
our natural destiny. As true as the per- 
manency of our institutions depends 
upon the school house, just so true will 
our standing among nations depend upon 
the character and efficiency of the cur- 
riculum of our schools. More than 90 
per cent of the youth of our country 
progress no further than the grammar 
school, and of these many are destined 
to become industrial derelicts merely for 
want of educational encouragement and 
opportunity. Without disparaging any 
plan of education which seeks its culmi- 
nation in the university it is clear that 
the necessities of this large majority 
should be better recognized in our pri- 
mary schools. A short generation ago, 


the demand came for trained engineers, 
and higher education gave the opportu- 
nity to the privileged few. There is now 
an urgent demand for trained workmen, 
and the public tax must give a chance to 
the many. The apprenticeship system 
has practically disappeared. Thousands 
of industries all over the country are 
sorely in need of skilled labor. Tens of 
thousands of workmen are still more.sore- 
ly in need of the right kind of educa- 
tional opportunity for their children. 
We have seen short-sighted instances of 
activity by the employer to fill the de- 
mand for skilled labor, and we have also 
seen the distrust and opposition from a 
part of organized labor. The movement 
for which our society stands appeals to 
considerations broader than selfishness 
or avarice, and will brook no opposition 
born of mistaken self-interest or desire 
for restrictive monopoly. 
Advocates Trade Schools. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president Har- 
vard University, and James W. Van 
Cleave, St. Louis, 
National Association of Manufactur 


ers, spoke on “Industrial Education 


president of the 


as an Essential Factor in Our Nation- 
al Prosperity,” while Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, 
made an address on “The Aims « 
the National Society for the Promo- 


president of tthe society, 


yt 


tion of Industrial Education.” 

Dr. Eliot laid stress in his speech 
upon the following points: 

Trade schools, not only in name, 
but in fact, must be established. 

Compulsory education for boys and 
girls beyond the age of 14 and up to 
18 should be brought into being. 

Reform in the laws of taxation tto 
raise revenue for trade schools and 
related institutions should follow. 

He advocated a policy of sorting 
out the children in the public schools, 
as is done in Germany, to the end 
that each might follow the line to 
which hhe or she seemed best suited. 
Manual training in the public schools 

Mr. Van Cleave drew attention to 
the fact that in this whole country, 
vith its 85,000,000 of people, there are 
fewer trade schools ‘than in the little 
German kingdom of Bavaria, and that 
two-thirds of the convicts in Ameri 
can prisons are men without a trade 
or a profession. With only 5 per 
cent of the world’s population, he said, 
the United States furnishes 35 per 
cent of the world’s manufactures. Of 
the bread winners of this country, 36 
per cent is engaged in agriculture and 
the fisheries, 24 per cent in manufac- 
turing, the mechanical arts and min- 
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ing, and 16 per cent in trade and com- 
merce, while only 4 per cent is tin 
the professional and public service. 

Dr. Pritchett, in his banquet speech, 
said that the society was not pledged 
to support any special form of indus- 
trial school, but simply to see several 
of them tried. Such schools as have 
been proposed embrace ‘the following 
types: 

(1) A combination of the apprentice 
system with the school, under which 
the boy spends part time in school 
and part time in shop. 

(2) A trade school in which the boy 
undertakes to learn ‘the trade in the 
school itself where the conditions of 
the trade are nearly as possible pro 
duced. 

(3) A trade school intended to give 
the fundamentals of the trade, leaving 
the boy to complete his practical ed- 
ucation in the shop as a journeyman. 

Believes Apprenticeship Unsuited. 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, pres- 
ident Clark College, Worcester, Mass., 
chairman of the Friday morning ses- 
sion, read a paper on “The Appren- 
ticeship System as a Means of Pro- 
moting Industrial Efficiency.” He 
was of the opinion that the appren- 
ticeship system of today did not meet 
the needs of the hour, principally be- 
cause of the wide introduction of la- 
bor-saving machinery. Neither did he 
believe that the industrial school 
would furnish everything in the way 
of vocational equipment or as a sole 
substitute for the apprenticeship sys- 
tem. He thought an enlightened co- 
ordinated system was needed. 

W. R. Warner, of the Warner & 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, whose subject 
was “The Apprenticeship System of 
Today,” advocated the apprenticeship 
system in producing shops. It was 
practical, he said, and sifted out the 
inefficient and the indifferent. Some 
of the trade schools he had visited 
graduated some very incompetent 
men. The apprenticeship method, he 
thought, soon told whether the boy 
was in the right place or not. 

W. B. Prescott, former president 
of the Typographical Union, said that 
labor unions are vitally interested in 
trade education, and that his union 
was maintaining an elaborate school 
for the instruction of its members in 
the printing craft. He complained of 
the narrowness of technical school 
graduates, who frequently showed a 
disposition to over-rate their superior 
education and under-rate the ability 
of the practical mechanic. 

J. F. Deems, general superintend- 
ent of motive power, New York Cen 
tral lines, told of the apprentice 
schools maintained by that company. 
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“They pay immensely,” he declared. 
“They make a good esprit de corps. 
You will find many men in positions 
of responsibility all over the country 
proudly displaying the diploma they 
got from the New York Central.” 

Others who spoke at this session 
included A. L. Williston, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., director department ‘of science 
and technology, Pratt Institute; C. W. 
Cross, superintendent of apprentices, 
New York Central lines, and Prof. H. 
Schneider, Cincinnati, O., dean Col- 
lege of Engineering, University of 
Cincinnati. 

At the session, Friday afternoon, 
Victor C. Alderson, Golden, Colo., 
president Colorado School of Mines, 
read a paper on “The Effect of ‘the 
German Trade School System Upon 
the Development of German Indus- 
tries,” in which he forcefully and con- 
clusively showed the progress made 
by this nation in the industrial arts 
as a result of its very efficient com- 
mercial and technical educational fa- 
cilities. 


Need Skillful Citizens. 

Charles F. Perry, of the Milwau- 
kee School of Trades, Milwaukee, 
Wis., had as his theme, “The Trade 
School as a Part of the Public School 
System.” As the director of a very 
successful institution of the kind 
wanted more generally all over the 
country, ‘his paper was listened to 
with great interest. Mr. Perry charged 
a lack in the present curriculum of 
studies which will interest and hold 
pupils. “The United States needs a 
skilled industrial citizenship like that 
of Germany and France. There is 
but one solution to the problem—in- 
dustrial education. The trade school 
must be conducted in every way iden- 
tical with actual commercial condi 
tions, but with one marked exception 
—there must be no _ repetition of 
work. When once a new problem 
has been solved and thas passed the 
most rigid test possible to give it, 
the student is immediately given an- 
other one involving new and more 
dificult principles. The student must 
be paid an apprenticeship wage based 
on the quality of the work done, the 
time consumed, and the student’s gen- 
eral application to his daily work. 
Lead the boy to the theoretical side 
of this work through the practical. 
Results appeal to him. The trade 
school student should be at least 16 
years of age and should be an eighth 
grade graduate. No privately en- 
dowed trade schools can do much to- 
wards solving the problem of indus- 
trial education. They can reach only 


a small number of individuals. Hence, 
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there must be public provision for 
industrial schools.” 

Milton Higgins, president Norton 
Companies, Worcester, Mass., spoke 
on “The Character of a Trade School 
that Will Meet American Industrial 
Needs.” He said that in the average 
trade school of today, the educator 
and philanthropist had been too ac- 
tively engaged and the manufacturer 
not enough. 

Graham Taylor, director of the Chi- 
cago Institute of Social Science, point- 
ed to the danger of increasing the 
number of apprentices, resulting in 
cheaper mechanics and a reduction of 
the standards of living. 


The Business Session. 


At the business session Saturday 
evening, the treasurer’s report showed 
a balance in hand of $1,893.90, with 
expenditures aggregating $5,641.90. 

The following were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Car- 
roll D. Wright, Worcester, Mass.; 
vice president, Mangus W. Alexander. 
Massachusetts; treasurer, Frederick O. 
Pratt, New York. 


Members elected to the board of 
managers for a term of three years as 
follows: Chairman, Henry S. Pritch- 
ett, New York; Everit V. Macy, New 
York; Frederick P. Fish, Massachu- 
setts; Samuel B. Donnelly, New York; 
Frederick A. Halsey, New York; Mrs. 
B. B. Munford, Virginia; J. Gunby 
Jordan, Georgia; Hon. Horace E. 
Deemer, Iowa; George N. Carman, 
Illinois. 


Company Reorganized.—An almost 
complete reorganization ‘has taken 
place with the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 
ittsburg. At the annual meeting held 
recently, Wm. C. Coffin, vice president, 
John S. Craig, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Robt. A. McKean, general 
manager, tendered their resignations, 
which were accepted by the directors, 
who elected J. Gilmore Fletcher, vice 
president, W. L. Jack, treasurer, and 
Joseph Riter, son of the late Thos. B. 
Riter, for many years head of the 
corporation, as secretary. H. A. Car- 
penter is president of the company, 
having ‘been elected to that position 
shortly after the death of Thos. -B. 
Riter. Mr. Carpenter is a graduate 
of Sheffield Scientific Department of 
Yale, class 1901, and has been with 
the Riter-Conley Co. since 1906. 


Several hundred workmen have been 
re-employed through the resumption 
of activities at the tube works of the 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa. 
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OBITUARIES. 
Col. J. Stewart 
rears proprietor of an iron foundry a 
singhamton, N. Y., died Jan. 18, agec 
86 years. 

James O’Donnell, assistant sup: 
tendent of ‘the Carrie furnace plant of 


the Carnegie Steel Co., died Jan. 21 


+ 
L 
1 
1 





at Swissvale, Pa. 

George Washington Merrill, for 
years a leading business man of Sag- 
inaw, Mich., is dead. He went to 
that city in 1850 and started a machine 


1 


shop which he operated for many 


engineer and ar- 


John H. Wagner, 
chitect, died Jan. 22 at Chicago, aged 
30rn in Canada, he went to 
chicago «in @pioneer « 


+1 = ¢ ¢ } 1- f 
among tthe fi®t to adopt the plan of 


lays and was 


aged 77 years, is 
dead at his residence in New York. 
Born in Germany, he came to the 
United States in 1863 and establ 

a machine shop and foundry which he 


continued to conduct for a number of 


John S. Kirsty, superintendent o 
the Carnegie Steel Co.’s plant at Co 
lumbus, O., died Jan. 20 heart trou- 


Kennard, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cleveland Steel 
] 23 of pneu 

Kennard 


came to Cleveland from New Hamp- 


shire with his father and for 30 years 
remained a prominent figure in th 
nanufacturing life of the city. He 
was one of the projectors of the Steel 


manufacturer of “ i 
26 at Pinehurst, N. (¢ He went south 
two weeks ago for h iealth. He was 
born in England where his father is 


a leading foundryman and brass man- 
f 


ufacturer. A numbe 


and was one of the owners of the 
Whitney power plant at Whitney, N 
C. He was unmarried. 

Edward Buxton, founder of t 
Buxton & Son Co., Boston, Mass., 
scrap iron, died Jan. 26 at the home 
of his son, Dr. G. E. Buxton, Provi- 
dence, R. I. He had been ill for a 


short time with grip. He was within 








Wells, for many 
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s of 82 years old. Although 
the firm still bears the name of its 
founder, dating back to 1850, since 


> 


1886 Edward Buxton has been in no 


fe 


’ with it. At that time 
“te ‘son, A. L. D: 1 


1 - 1 : se 
ne entire ‘Dusiness 


suxton, presen’ 
head, took over t 

which he managed solely until 1900 
when he admi his four sons, Wal- 


ter A., Philip L., Edward W., and 


PERSONALS. 

Charles C. Moore, a leading machin- 
ery manufacturer, has been chosen 
president of the chamber of commerce 
of San Francisco. 

William Singleton has been appointed 
secretary of the Capitol Lock-Nut & 
Washer Co., of Columbus, O., 
Harry Thomas, who has resigned to take 


succeeding 


other service. 


tne Enterprise Fx undry Co Muske- 
gon Heights, Mich., has resigned and 





Columbus, O., and has been succeeded by 


been made second vice presiden 
John C. Chandler has been mad 


Cleveland representative of the 


wan Steel Co., succeeding Major C 
D. Rhodes Ir. Chandler has been a 
Cleveland resident all his life, and has 
previously been associated in iron and 
steel circles, having heen, at one time, a 
pig iron salesman for Pickands, Mather 
& Co. He is now in charge of the com 
pany’s offic t 301 Citizens building 
James D hue, 1 

manager of sales of tl New Cas 
For & Bolt Works, has 1 1 to 
bec me 6CF stern § ile S agent Oo t 
Russell, Burds ire Co.. 
and will hay Cl 
cago Paul M y with 





Engineering Works, 
succeeds Mr. Donehue with the forge 
and bolt company. 

Major C. P. Rhodes, Cleveland sales 
manager for the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
who was stricken with paralysis while 
the New York offices of the company 


ul 


it 

about 10 days ago, is at the New York 
hospital and his condition is unchanged. 
His wife and daughter are at his bed 


side. 
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Halvorsen, of Madison, 
Wis., has been appointed general sales 
ie Northwestern Steel & 
Iron Works, Eau Claire, Wis., manu- 


ural implements. 


George F. 


Mr. Halvorsen was general agent for 
the Milwaukee Harvester Co. until it 
o the International Har- 
vester Co., for which company he then 
became assistant general agent. For 
the past three years he has been state 
manager for the Walter A. Wood Co, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Edwin H. Fowle, who recently removed 
his offices to Denver, will only represent 
the National Tube Co. in that territory, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., the National Tube Co., the Carnegie 


Steel Co. and the Illinois Steel Co., as re- 





cently stated in THe JRon TRADE REVIEW. 
Edward M. Sparhawk will continue to 
Steel Co., the II- 


linois Steel Co. and the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. in Denver as heretofore, 


as well as the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., which has recently been 
added to his jurisdiction. 

REDUCTION IN BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE. 
Special Telegram.) 

New York, Jan. 29. 
turers hav nounced what amounts to 


Leading manufac 


n in builders’ hard- 
ware growing out of the decline in prices 
f copper and its alloys. No change is 
hardware. 

The New York Central is receiving 
bids on 6,000 tons of steel for the sec- 
nd ction of its local terminals, al- 


though contracts have not yet been closed 


- 1 a 1 A Ineal railuray 7 - 
1 the first lof. \ local railway interest 


is in the market for 3,000 tons of girder 
oklyn line has bought 500 
tons from th Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
There is a steadily improving inquiry 


in standard rails, structural materials and 


Contract Awarded.— Th Illinois 
Steel Co. has just awarded to John W. 


Seaver, consulting and contracting en- 

ineer, Cleveland, the contract for fur 
nishing the new coke oven plant which 
it is now erecting at Joliet, three of Mr. 
Seay latest design of combination coke 
pushers 1 coal levelers. These ma- 
chines are of exceptionally heavy and 


powerful design and will embrace several 
entirely new features in their construc- 


Industrial Bureau Meets.—The in- 
dustrial Bureau held its annual dinner 
Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati, 
Jan. 22. There were present about 125 
members of the bureau and much inter- 


est in the progress of the work was in 
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THE EFFICIENCY METHOD OF DETERMINING 
COSTS TO ELIMINATE ALL WASTES 
FROM FOUNDRY OPERATIONS 


If all foundry operations were car- 
ried on that no waste would occur, 
so that costs could not be lowered, 
it would be of little imporance to de- 


termine them. If, however, an elab- 


orate system merely determines that 
costs are high, without also showing 


why and when they are high, and 


without indicating how, when and 


where they can be reduced, it is also 


of small value. The system described 
gives, before the work is begun, what 
its cost is going to be, gives the cost 
of each separate and single opera- 
tion, shows exactly when and where 
failures occur and applies to every 
item, man, foreman, or department, as 
well as to materials, supplies and 
methods. This is done with a mini- 
mum amount of bookkeeping and cler- 
ical labor. The system was not elab- 
orated in the office by a skilled ac- 
countant, but was worked out in 
shops in close touch with actual con- 
ditions during a period of eight years, 
first in a plant employing 100 men, 
next in one employing 400 men, then 
in a series of plants under one man- 
agement employing over 5,000 men, 
and finally it is now gradually being 





1From an address delivered before the Pitts- 
burg Foundrymen’s Association, Jan. 6, 190 

2Standard practice engineer, 111 Broadway, 
New York. Consulting engineer on shop nprac- 
tice to the Santa Fe Railroad and American 
Locomotive Co. 


By HARRINGTON EMERSON.’ 


worked up in plants employing 25,000 
men, one of which is in Pittsburg. 


Failure of Industrial Enterprises. 


Ninety-five per cent of American in- 
dustrial enterprises are put out of 
business before the end of the sec- 
ond generation. A good system 
should not only tell today what next 
month’s costs will be, but also en- 
able business enterprises to escape the 
fate of the 95 per cent who fall by 
the wayside. The cost system recom- 
mended is applicable to any kind of 
business, any class of men, in any 
part of the world. The system was 
originated and developed in foundry 
work, but is equally applicable to 
jobbing, manufacturing or _ special 
work, which does not, however, mean 
that various local difficulties and prob- 
lems will not require much care for 
their solution. 


Standard of Excellence. 


The method consists of standards 
of excellence for every operation and 
every item of expense, and the reg- 
istering continuously for every item 
the difference between what is actual- 
ly attained and tthe ideal standard set 
up. The standard cost of each item, 
with the added per cent of average 
inefficiency shown by the particular 
shop, is always the actual cost, and 
as standard costs are known in ad- 


vance, as is also the average inef- 
ficiency of the previous period, wheth- 
er week or month, it is always pos- 
sible, before work is begun, to deter- 
mine its actual cost. The method of 
predetermining costs was suggested 
and adapted from the universal prac- 
tice of life insurance companies, who 
know to a day the average life proba- 
bility of selected risks, and they do 
not care if the person insured lives 
longer or less than the average. Scien- 
tific rates for life insufance were not 
possible until life standards had been 
determined, and similarly in shop 
practice, efficiency determinations are 
not possible until standards have been 
carefully worked out. 


Determination of Standards. 


This determination of standards is 
at once the most important and dif- 
ficult part of the whole work, but it 
is not an impossibility nor as difficult 
as it seems, and it has, on a variety 
of work, been done on a very large 
scale. 

Standards, to be of value, must be 
established with the greatest care and 
by the aid of skilled observers, rec- 
ords, competent estimates, allowances, 
etc. However imperfect the deter- 
minations may be at first, the persis- 
tent use of records will soon bring up 
the standards to a high degree of ac- 
curacy. The man who by practice can 
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become so expert as to tell by the 
touch whether the joker is in a pack 
of cards or a card is missing can, if 
it is his business from day to day, 
gage closely the standard time re- 
quired for any new work. Men who 
imagine that this is impossible be- 
cause they have never done it, can in 
a short time under guidance become 
very expert, and it is one of the es- 
sentials of the method that the stand- 
ards shall be self-correcting, so that 
however wide of the mark they are 
at first, they will soon approximate 
closely to what they should be. 
Results of the Efficiency System. 
As an example of results attained 
by the use of the efficiency system, 
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The gain to the shop is easily fig- 
ured between the first record and the 
last, assuming the first to represent 
the average efficiency of the whole 
shop of 819 men. 





(1) (2) 

Average efficiency ........ 55.6* 96.5* 
Number of men ........- 819 819 
Average pay per hour..... $ 0.25 $ 0.30 
Average surcharge per hour 

including interest and 

depreciation .........0+- $ 0.25 $ 0.25 
Cost per hour per man...$ 0.50 $ 0.55 
Cost of product, labor and 

shop expense per day...$409.50 $450.45 
Increase in cost ......... $ 40.95 
Increase in output........ 738.5” 
Assumed profit .......... $ 40.95 $231.08 
Selling value of product...$450.45 $781.53 

*Per cent. 


Increase in Wages. 
As one of many means employed 
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Fic. 2—Ovutput Per Day From ALL PLANTS SHOWING INCREASE FROM JUNE, 
1904, to Aprit, 1907. 


the following records are quoted from 
a large shop in which the method 
was installed, each record being for 
a separate month: 


Effi- 
ciency 
No. of Standard Actual per 
men hours ours cent 


Mar. 1907..... 251 27,051.8 41.463.0 89.3 
Aug. 1907..... 656 122,736.4 126,534.4 97.0 
Sept. 1907.... 731 120,357.5 120,478.0 99.9 
Oct. 1907..... 771 148,841.0 146,434.0 101.7 


Noy. 1907..... 819 155,276.5 160,701.0 96.5 





and by no means the most important 
to secure greater efficiency and elim- 
ination of waste, the men averaged 20 
per cent more wages. Each man and 
foreman is, however, paid on an ef- 
ficiency basis. Each is guaranteed a 
regular day rate, but if his efficiency 
rises above 67 per cent tthe pay is in- 
creased on a sliding scale according 
to a standard table which covers all 
efficiencies from 67 per cent upward 
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at intervals of 1/10 of 1 per cent, as 
shown below: 


Efficiency. Increase in Wages. 
67 per cent 0.00 per cent 
70 “ oe 0.22 o “ 

- ¢ ise vid | ae 

80 ae “oe 337 ti tl 

90 «ce “e 9.9] ae Lid 
100 “ae ae 20.00 Li o 
i “i S.C! 


Above 100 per cent efficiency the 
worker is paid at his standard rate 
for all the time he saves. 

The 819 men have by no means 
reached the highest efficiency, as is 
shown by the ttable of classification 
below: 








Average 
Efficiency, 
Per cent. Workmen. Per cent. 
30—40 61 30.3 
40—50 33 45.0 
50—60 50 55.8 
60—70 72 64.6 
70—80 81 74.2 
—— 297 
80—90 76 84.3 
90—100 74 95.0 
100—110 90 105.9 
110—120 94 114.6 
120—130 64 123.9 
130—140 56 132.4 
140—150 26 145.3 
159—160 19 154.1 
160—170 6 163.3 
170 and upward 17 196.4 
522 
819 


The high men are considered the 
most valuable asset in the shop, and 
the highest averages are attained as a 
rule by the blacksmiths, where the 
willingness to stand all day against 
very hot iron and pound with might 
and main, deserves high reward. More 
loss from efficiency occurs in black- 
smith shops than in any other de- 
partment. The superintendent of a 
shop reported a few months ago that 
in the blacksmith shop the net result 
of the method had been a reduction 
in the total pay roll of $500 per 
month, but the output increased fully 
100 per cent. It is evident that if the 
297 men whose efficiencies are below 
80 per cent were carefully toned up, 
dropping the few who could not be 
improved, the average of the whole 
shop would rise. The decline in ef- 
ficiency in November compared to 
October was largely due to the ac- 
cession of new and untried men not 
accustomed to the system, and, as the 
records of some of them show their 
results were of a low efficiency. Their 
record is given herewith: 


Efficiency, 
Standard hours. Actual hours. per cent. 
4.3 99 : 4.3 
s.3 89 5.0 
2.4 39 6.0 
48.7 180 26.3 


Were it not for the efficiency check, 
these men might continue at work in- 
definitely in spite of the fact that 
however good they might be at some- 
thing else they are misfits where they 
are. 

Increase in Profits. 

It was shown that the profits to the 

employer from shop labor and ex- 
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pense were very much increased. The 
worker under the system fares as well 
as the employer. Assuming that a 
worker receiving $90 a month spends 
for living expenses $87. His net profit 
is $3 a month, a margin that leaves 
him discontented and hostile, but his 
employer, knowing that the efficiency 
of the worker is probably not more 
than 40 per cent, is equally hostile 
and longs for an opportunity to cut 
the worker’s wages to $75 a month. 
Under the efficiency plan, if the work- 
er makes as little as 20 per cent gain 
on his wages, he receives $108 a 
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applicant, can only afford to offer him 
$90 a month and as a consequence, 
the worker who in the efficiency shop 
is receiving $108 with a possibility of 
making it $180, cannot be pried from 
his job with a pinch bar. Furthermore, 
the employer is unwilling to lose the 
valuable man of high efficiencies, so 
that the usual hostility and ill-will are 
replaced by cordial relations of mu- 
tual esteem and forbearance. Disci- 
pline is maintained because the pen- 
alty to the worker is very great if he 
has to pass from a shop where his 
high efficiency is rewarded to one 
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Also even if labor contends for a 
fixed rate and limited output and is 
willing to give an efficiency of only 60 
per cent or less, a great difference 
will occur in the quality of the out- 
put, and this would place one man in 
a 20 per cent class, another in a 60 
per cent class, up to the permitted 
standard. 
Standard Applied to Foundry Work. 
The efficiency method has been ap- 
plied to foundry work with success. 
To determine foundry cost, expenses 
pertaining to the office are separated 
from those of the foundry proper. All 
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Fic. 3—DEcCLINE IN THE TOTAL DISBURSE- 
MENTS FOR SHOP MACHINERY AND 
TOooLs. 


month, his net gain above living ex- 
penses become $18 a month, or six 
times as much as before the efficiency 
plan was adopted. The efficiency re- 
port of a large industrial plant is 
graphically shown in Fig. 1 and the 
increase in output in Fig. 2. 


Inefficiency of Labor. 

A railroad president recently com- 
plained of the inefficiency of labor, 
giving it as one of the causes of the 
heavy increase in operating expense 
of railroads. He said that it was im- 
possible to secure efficiency because 
the only available discipline was to 
discharge the man, and the man cared 
nothing for this punishment because 
he could cross the street and secure 
another job equally good. The rail- 
road president was fundamentally mis- 
taken as to the impossibility of secur- 
ing efficiency, or as to their being no 
means of discipline at his disposal. 
Under the efficiency plan, it is impos- 
sible for the worker to cross the 
street and secure another job just as 
good. The employer across the street, 
unable to measure the efficiency of the 












































Fic. 4—DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING TABLE OF COSTS. 


where he is graded and paid on the 
same basis as men who are not doing 
more than one-fourth as much. 


Efficiency Standard Applied to Other 
Items. 


Let it not be supposed that ef- 
ficiency applies only to the worker. 
It is equally applicable to material, to 
supplies, to methods, to tools and to 
machinery. By the adoption of this 
standard the disbursements for ma- 
chinery in one large plant were re- 
duced as shown in Fig. 3. When, as 
has been recently shown by English 
tests, certain selected files will make 
six times as many strokes before 
wearing out as other files, and at 
each stroke remove three or four 
times as much metal, it is evident that 
there are other inefficiencies than 
those of labor. In a foundry, for ex- 
ample, the cost of iron in castings may be 
$1.50 per hundred pounds. Direct la- 
bor costs $0.50, surcharges on labor 
$0.55, total $2.55. It is evident that 
inefficiencies in the cost of iron (for in- 
stance 3 per cent in short weight of 
pig received) and inefficiency in sur- 
charges on direct labor, may prove 
more serious than labor inefficiency. 


foundry items of expense are subdi- 
vided into 

(1) Those that make up the cost 
of iron. 

(2) Those that cover direct labor. 

(3) Those that are a surcharge on 
labor. 

In a grouping of accounts worked 
out for a very large foundry, the main 
items appear as follows: 

(1) Cost of iron in cupola. 

(2) Surcharges on iron in ladle. 

(3) Sum of 1 and 2—total cost of 
iron in ladle. 

(4) Floor surcharges on iron in 
castings. 

(5) Total cost of iron in net good 
castings. 

(6) Applied labor. 

(7) Surcharge on applied labor. 

(8) Sum of 5, 6, and -7—total cost 
of net good castings per pound. This 
is, however, of very little value until 
classes are arranged and every separ- 
ate casting assigned to its proper 
class; one in class $1.75, another in 
class $2.00, a third in class $2.25, and 
so on through 10 or 12 classes. A 
diagram showing a table of standard 
foundry costs is shown in Fig. 4. 

By the adoption of this system the 
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cost of power is standardized; cost of 
rent is standardized; depreciation is 
standardized; cost of iron in net good 
castings is standardized; surcharges on 
labor are standardized; applied labor 
per piece is standardized, and some- 
one is made responsible for every 
standard item and is expected to work 
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on it to bring it down, so that while 
the foundry moves along smoothly on 
a system of standard costs, everybody 
from the manager down is desperately 
busy bettering the standards and re- 
ducing the inefficiencies. 

Cost determinations become a mat- 
ter of simple entries on the records 
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which can be made by any clerk, but 
reductions in standard cost, and elim- 
ination of inefficiencies become the 
business of every one from the presi- 
dent down to the cleaner up, and in- 
efficiencies are specifically and auto- 
matically revealed and brought home 
to some one who is responsible. 


FINISHING AUTOMOBILE AND GAS ENGINE FLY 
WHEELS IN A TURRET LATHE 


The accompanying illustrations show 
methods devised by the Gisholt Ma- 
chine Co., Madison, Wis., for finishing 
automobile fly wheels in the Gisholt 
turret lathe. Two methods are shown, 
involving, respectively, one and two 
operations. Fig. 1 shows the method 
of finishing fly wheels in one opera- 
tion. Fig. 2 illustrates the first oper- 
ation of the two-operation method, 
while Fig. 3 illustrates the second op- 
eration of this method. 

There are certain designs of wheels 
which will permit of finishing to ex- 
cellent advantage in one operation, 
and by this method, a material saving 
in time is effected over methods re- 
quiring a second operation. Referring 
to Fig. 1, the carriage of the machine 
is shown equipped with a wing rest, 
or auxiliary tool post, mounted as 
shown. The facing heads, referred to 
later, are the adjustable tool holders 


shown on the main turret and marked 
“front arm,” “top arm” and “back arm.” 
The piece to be operated on, A, is 
first chucked on the inside of the rim 
with special hard chuck jaws B. The 
pieces C are clamped to the face of 
the chuck as stops, so that each piece 
may be chucked in exactly the same 
position. The first operation com- 


prises rough boring the hole, which is 
done with the double ended cutters N 


held in the boring bar M. This bar 
is supported in the chuck bushing R. 
While boring the hole, the tools J and 
K in the turret tool post are used for 
breaking the scale on the frorft face 
of the hub and rim. The tool K is 
used for breaking the scale on the 
periphery. Tool E in the wing rest 
is used for breaking the scale on the 
back face of the rim. As soon as the 
scale is removed, the hole is finished 
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Fic. 1—FINISHING A FLy WHEEL IN GISHOLT TURRET LATHE IN ONE OPERATION. 
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with the cutter N: on the bar M; and 
reamed with a reamer Q carried on a 
floating arbor. 

In the next operation, the cutters 
F, G and H in the facing head are 
used for rough facing the front of the 
rim and hub. The facing head is support- 
ed in the finished hole by the arbor 
T. The front of the rim and hub are 
then finished by means of the cutters F,, 
G: and H,, in the finishing floating 
head. The periphery of the wheel is 
finished with the cutter L in the tur- 
ret tool post and the back face with 
the cutter E on the wing rest. The 
cutter D is afterwards placed in the 
wing rest and used for rounding the 
inside of the rim. For finishing the 
back of the hub, the cutter P in the 
main turret is removed from the bor- 
ing bar O, which is then inserted 


through the -bore and the cutter re- 


inserted in its slot. The turret car- 
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riage is then backed away, thus facing 
the rear end of the hub. 

Referring now to Fig. 2, the first 
operation of finishing a webbed wheel 
all over in two operations is shown. 
The first operation consists of the fol- 
lowing steps: The piece is chucked at 
A on the inside of the rim with the 
regular inside hard chuck jaws B. The 
cored hole is first rough bored with 
the cutter N in the boring bar M. 
This bar is ‘held in the drill holder, 
which is bolted to the main turret 
and supported by the drill support D. 
The turret is next rotated, bringing 
the boring bar M: into position, the 
drill support being thrown back out 
of the way. This bar M; is support- 
ed in the chuck bushing R and the 
two cutters N:i and Nz and used to 
rough out the hole preparatory to 
using the taper reamer Q on another 
face of the turret. The small end of 
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the hole is finished tto within 0,002 
inch by the cutter Ni While boring 
with the bar M, the scale is broken 
on the web and hub of the wheel 
with the tools shown at J and K in 
the turret tool post, the tool J being 
used on the periphery of the wheel. 
After the hole has been reamed with 
the taper reamer Q supported by a 
bushing in the chuck, a taper bushing 
C is inserted for receiving the sup- 
porting arbor T in the facing head. 
The piece is then rough faced and 
turned with cutters E, G, H and 
F in the facing head, which 
brings the piece approximately to 
size. For finishing, the cutters Gi, E,, 
Hi and F, in the finishing head are 
used. This head is supported in the 
taper bushing C, a light cut being 
taken for finishing. 

The second operation is shown in 
Fig. 3. The piece is chucked on the 
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Fic. 2—First OPERATION IN FINISHING ALL OVER A WEBBED FLY WHEEL IN GISHOLT TURRET LATHE, 
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outside diameter with soft slip jaws 
B, which are bored to the exact di- 
ameter of the piece. The sliding 
bushing C, which is held in the chuck 
bushing R, further supports the wheel. 
The first operation is to break the 
scale on the web and inside of the 
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WESTINGHOUSE MOTOR- DRIV- 
EN PORTABLE LATHE FOR 
LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR 
SHOP. 

The flexibility of the electric motor 
drive has brought into use several 
types of convenient and labor-saving 












































Fic. 3—SEcOND OPERATION IN FINISHING ALL OVER A WEBBED FLY WHEEL IN GIs- 
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HOLT TurReT LATHE. 


face with the tool post tool K. These 
surfaces are then roughed off with 
the cutters, F, G and H in the facing 
head, the bushing C supporting the ar- 
bor C. This operation brings the piece 
approximately to size. The cutters Fi, 
G: and H; next take a light cut over 
the surface, bringing the wheel to size 
and completing the operation. 


MELTING CAST IRON BORINGS 
IN THE CUPOLA. 





By T. SHAw 

I have a suggestion to offer that has 
given me excellent results in the past. 
When charging the cupola, I usually 
lay about 200 pounds of small scrap 
evenly on the bed of coke, and on 
top of this layer I charge from 100 
to 200 pounds of borings. I then com- 
plete the charging ofthe furnace in the 
usual way, the weight of the pig iron 
being sufficient to prevent the borings 
from being blown out of the stack. 
Some of the borings are, of course, 
lost in this way, but the speed of the 
blower can be regulated and the blast 
can be kept down to eight or ten 
ounces. 

Before bedding in the last two 
charges, it is advisable to reduce the 
speed of the blower about one-half. 


Another method that has given good 
results provides for the charging of 
the borings when the furnace is run- 
ning low and after the molds have 
all been poured. The entire charge 
of borings can be made, amounting to 
2,000 pounds, and can be melted with 
a small amount of coke, as the fur- 
nace is hot enough at this time to 
almost melt these small particles of 
iron. This iron will be suitable to 
run in the pig bed. 


portable machines. A notable exam- 
ple is the portable bolt-turning lathe 
designed for use in locomotive repair 
shops. The illustration shows a lathe 
made for this purpose by the Williams 
& Wilson Co., Montreal, Canada, and 
equipped with a Westinghouse motor. 
The unit is compact in design and is 
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and the front legs. To move it the 
legs are lifted from the floor, and the 
front wheel is brought into contact 
with it by simply lowering the handle, 
which acts as a lever. 

The motor which operates the ma- 
chine in the illustration is of the in- 
duction type, rated at two horsepower 
at 1,700 revolutions per minute. It is 
connected through a friction clutch 
providing for either 200 or 400 revo- 
lutions per minute of the spindle. Di- 
rect-current motor applications are 

The current supply is afforded by 
flexible cable connection to plugs lo- 
cated at convenient intervals. A sim- 
ple and convenient connecting plug is 
made for the purpose. The advantage 
of using a machine of this type in 
work requiring the turning of each in- 
dividual bolt to the proper size is read- 
ily apparent. It not only obviates the 
necessity of innumerable trips to and 
from the machine shop with a conse- 
quent loss of time, but permits the 
mechanic to carry on his work with- 
out interruption. 

When not in use the machine can 
be moved to a point in the shop 

















PorRTABLE Motor DRIVEN LATHE FOR LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SHOPS, 


mounted on wheels. It can be lifted 
by a crane and placed beside an erect- 
ing pit, and then shifted as desired by 
hand. When in working position the 
machine rests on the two rear wheels 


where it will be out of the way of the 
workmen. When not in use for the 
purpose designed it becomes a valu- 
able and convenient auxiliary to the 
machine shop equipment. 
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THE HENDERSHOT COUPLING. 

A new shaft coupling to be known 
as the Hendershot coupling is being 
placed upon the market by Manning, 
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make it possible to put the two 
halves of the coupling in place while 
the shafting is upon the floor so 
that it may be hoisted into position 

















Fic. 1—Tue Parts or HENDERSHOT COUPLING. 


Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 85 Liberty 
street, New York. 

It possesses several new features 
which give it great strength and fa- 
cilitate its quick and convenient appli- 
cation. The general appearance of the 
coupling assembled is shown in Fig. 


and bolted together as easily as the 
old fashioned plain flanged coupling. 
The shells A and B shown in Fig. 1 
contain cast lugs which, interlocked, 
form a clutch thereby taking the 
strains upon the shells themselves. 
This relieves the bolt of all shearing 







































































Fic. 2—RELATION OF PARTS OF HENDERSHOT COUPLINGS. 


3. The component parts are shown in 
Fig. 1 and in Fig. 2 the method of 
application is shown. 

It will be noted that two short taper 
compression sleeves are provided as 
indicated by S. S. in Fig. 1. These 


strains and makes a most rigid and 
durable connection. 

In applying the coupling, the shells 
A and B are slipped upon the shaft- 
ing first. Then the sleeves S and 
S are put into place so that the 
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shells nvay be drawn over them. The 
lugs of shells A and B are brought 
into interlocking position and the 
shells are bolted together. The fits 3 
and 4 practically true up the coupling 
but perfect alignment is assured by 
keep'ng the two faces 1 and 2 paral- 
lel. The coupling is easily taken 
apart by screwing two bolts in holes 
that are tapped in the shell for the 
purpose. 

If the shafts to be coupled vary a 











Fic. 3—TuHe HENpDERSHOT CoupPLING As- 
SEMBLED, 


little in size, are a little out of line, 
or both, this coupling will adjust it- 
self and the compression will be the 
same the full length of the sleeve. 

The coupling is made of gray iron, and 
is heavy enough to withstand all strains. 
Every coupling is put together on a test 
pin and inspected before it leaves the 
factory. 


A NEW AUTOMATIC GEAR CUT- 
TING MACHINE. 

A new size of automatic gear cut- 
ting machine is being built by the 
Eberhardt Brothers Machine Co., 
Newark, N. J., known as No. 3._ It 
has a capacity for gears of 36 inches 
diameter by 10 inches face. It will 
cut teeth of four diametral pitch in 
cast iron and five diametral pitch in 
steel at a fast rate of speed. Heavier 
work can be done by first taking a 
stocking out cut. 

The machine is designed to cut spur 
gears and pinions only. The face, 10 
inches, which it is possible to cut, is 
much longer than usual and allows 
several gears to be cut at one time 
by mounting them together on an ar- 
bor. This extra length is made pos- 
sible by the arrangement of the frame 
and cutter slide, the slide being al- 
lowed to run past the column some- 
what, thus bringing the cutter spindle 
close to the column. 

The machine is similar to those al- 
ready produced by this company and 
embodies a positive indexing mechanism, 
spur gear drive to the cutter spindle, 
with the feed screw under tension, in- 
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stead of compression, and a long cut- 
ter carriage with the spindle in the 
center of its length. 

A feature to which the maker calls 
attention is the arrangement of the 
feed and hand controlling handle. 
These are on the side and near the 
hand wheel at the end of the machine. 
The operator, in ‘setting, thus has con- 
trol of all the movements of the ma- 
chine without changing his position. 
The hand wheel has a clutch and 
spring to keep it automatically dis- 
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SOME BOARD-DROP HAMMERS 
OF UNUSUAL SIZE. 

Automatic friction board-drop ham- 
mers of unusual size and possessing 
a number of improved features have 
recently been constructed and installed 
in newly erected forging plants by 
the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Waterbury, Conn. The 
hammers are built from practically the 


same patterns in the two sizes of 

















EBERHARD & Bros. No. 3 


engaged during the running of the 
machine, 

The equipment regularly furnished 
includes an indicator for setting the 
cutter central; change gears tor cut- 
ting all numbers of teeth from 10 to 
100 and all from 100 to 400, including 
multiples of the prime number change 
gears, but excepting prime numbers 
over 100, and many higher numbers 
beyond 400; change gears for feed and 
speed changes; face plates with jacks 
and drivers for driving gears; work 
arbor with collars and stepped flanges; 
removable type of cutter arbor; oil 
pump and fittings and countershaft. 


AUTOMATIC GEAR CUTTER. 


2,500 and 3,000 pounds, and the ac- 
companying illustration shows the 
larger of the two styles brought out. 
The base of the hammers is made in 
a single casting, a somewhat unusual 
procedure in the building of the ma- 
chines of such a size. The weight of 
the base of the 2,500-pound hammer is 
40,000 pounds, making the ratio of 
weight of base to that of hammer 16 
to 1. This proportion is slightly less 
in the 3,000-pound machine, the base 
of which weighs 45,000 pounds. 

A new leading feature of the ham- 
mers is the arrangement of the back 
friction roll with its shaft mounted in 
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eccentric bushings which are turned 
simultaneously, thereby advancing and 
withdrawing the roll from the board 
and keeping both rolls parallel. The 
system of levers in the head of the 
machine enables the gripping pressure 
required to lift the hammer to be ap- 
plied from a comparatively light lifter 
rod. The lifter rod is shown in the il- 
lustration, and is practically a straight 
rod, simple in construction. The grip 
jaws are mounted in the main grip- 
ping frame and are on shafts which 
are mounted in bearings ‘bored paral- 
lel to the roll bearings as the rear 
roll. The rear grip dog is adjusted 
by ‘means of an eccentric which en- 
sures that the jaws are always paral- 
lel by reason of their having their 
bearings bored in the same frame as 
the shaft bearings. Both the drums 
and the grips are necessarily parallel. 
The hammers in the drops are made 
of the best quality of steel forgings. 
The heads of the drops containing 
the lifting mechanism are kept rigidly 
in place by large springs as shown in 
the illustration. 

In general description, the auto- 
matic power drops of the company’s 
hammers for forging are made on the 
principle of raising the hammer by a 
lifter board which runs between two 
friction drums; these drums are car- 
ried by the frame on top of the rails 
which guide the hammer. They are 
both belt driven, one by a crossed 
and the other by an open belt. The 
rear drum shaft runs in rigid boxes, 
while the front shaft is supported in 
eccentrically hung ‘boxes to which is 
attached the lifter rod, the up or 
down motion of which moves the front 
drum away from or toward the rear 
drum. When the drums close, the 
hammer is lifted, but is free to fall 
again as soon as they separate. It is 
from the automatic movement of the 
lifter rod actuated from the hammer 
that the repeated blows are struck. 
When at rest the hammer is held by 
grips in the lifter frame which act 
on the board; these grips are opened 
by depressing the treadle, and are 
closed again, if only one blow is re- 
quired, by allowing the treadle to rise. 
The hammer will strike repeated 
blows if the treadle is kept down; 
when desired, as in setting dies, the 
hammer will come down slowly if the 
treadle is only partly depressed. The 
grips and drums are so made that 
they can be adjusted as the board 
wears. The eccentric‘is bushed where 
the shaft runs affording an easy means 
for repairing legitimate wear. The 
machine is driven by paper pulleys. 
The height from which the hammer 
falls is determined by the position of 
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a fixture on the lifter rod which may 
be set at any part of the stroke. 
The complete dimensions of the two 














WATERBURY FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
Co. Drop HAMMER. 


styles of machines are as follows: 
No. of Machine. 
3347A 3347B 


Weight of hammer, 
Oe ee ee ONE 2,500 3,000 


Weight of base, pounds. 40,000 45,000 
Greatest fall of hammer, 

RN ns as arel gana os st dce 66 66 
Length of rails, inches.. 106% 106% 
Distance between points 


OF CRUG, TOCREB..<.550:0% 22 22 
Distance between rails at 

SS 28 28 
3ottom of hammer, front 


to back, inches....... 22 22 
Die block in base, front 

to back, inches....... 28 2§ 
From floor to top of 

DANG: TOCHES: oc sees 35 35 
Size of base at floor 

ee eer 4814x71% 484%x71% 
Iloor space, front to back, 

by width, inches.... 72x88 72x 88 
Extreme height, lifter 

board up from floor, 

SS ees Sore 248 248 
Height of pulley shaft 

from floor, inches.... 173% 173% 
Bottom of base below 

floor, inches ......... 19 24% 
Diameter and face of 

pulleys, inches ...... 54x12 54x12 


Speed of driving pulleys, 
revolutions per minute 80 80 
Weight with hammer... 67,600 72,000 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co. has recently built and 
installed hammers of this style de- 
signed for the Park Drop Forge, & 
Iron Co. and the Cleveland Hardware 
Co., both of Cleveland, and the Co- 
lumbus Forge & Iron Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 


Small additions of antimony give in- 
creased hardness and elasticity to alum 


inum. 
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SOME NEW INDUSTRIAL CARS. 

The Arthur Koppel Co., New York 
and Pittsburg, has recently designed 
a number of new types of cars which 
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provided with a locking device, con- 
sisting of a simple latch located on 
the diagonally opposite corners of the 
body to insure against accidental dis- 





ic. 1—2-Cuspic YArp Koppen Dump CAR. 


are built for standard and narrow-gage 
capacities 
2 to 12 cubic yards. These cars are 
especially adapted to use by contract- 
ors, railway companies, electric rail- 
foundries, brick yards, mines, 
The cars shown in the 


railways in ranging from 


ways, 
quarries, etc. 
illustrations are of the Koppel double 
side V dump type, built entirely of 
steel and iron. A few of the advan- 
tages claimed for them by the manu- 
facturer are: The discharge of the 
automatically performed by 
discharge 


load is 
dumping the body; the 
takes place to one side of the rails, in- 
stead of between them, enabling the 
car to be unloaded at any place with- 
out special unloading installations; the 
cars can be discharged to either side 
of the track and have not to be un- 
loaded on both sides simultaneously, 
as is the case with the gable bottom 
cars; the body of the car is one 
rigid unit, there being no doors, straps, 
bolts or other loose parts. The shape 
is such as to render it exceedingly 
strong; the side and end plates are 
so riveted that any strain on the end 
plate is transmitted to the side plate; 
thus eliminating concentrated strains; 
the dumping of the body being per- 
formed by rolling it over and out- 
ward, friction and _ resistance are 
avoided, one man being able to dump 
the car without mechanical assistance. 
The return of the body requires equal- 
ly slight effort. Should one of the 
bodies become damaged, it can easily 
be removed from the truck and an- 
other be substituted. The cars are 


charge. It can only be operated from 
the side opposite the dump and auto- 
matically locks the body when re- 
turned to the normal position. 

The above functions are of great 
value when the safety of the work- 
man is considered, as the operator 





Fic. 2—6-Cusic YArp Kopren Dump CAR. 


cannot be injured by accidentally 
dumping the car to the wrong side. 
Furthermore, the car is not subject 
to damage, due to the failure of the 
operator to lock the body. Cars, as 
shown in Fig. 1, are built of from 2 
to 4 cubic yards capacity. They are 
mounted on a rectangular underframe 
built of ship channels and can be pro- 
vided with roller, brass or babbitt 
bearings. ~ A continuous draw bar with 
special draft gear with link and pin 
couplers is provided. The 4 and 6 
cubic yard cars, as shown in Fig. 2, 
are of the same general design, but 
of theavier construction. If desired, 
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M. C. B. automatic couplers and 
spring draft gear can be used. The 
cars shown in Fig. 3 are built for 12 
cubic yards capacity and are com- 
posed of three separate V bodies, each 
of 4 cubic yards capacity and oper- 
ated individually. The bodies are 
mounted on an underframe and stand- 
ard arch bar trucks suitable for cars 
of 60,000 pounds capacity. They can 
be provided with hand and air brakes, 
M. C. B. automatic couplers and spring 
draft gear. An advantage of making 
the body in three parts is the facility 
afforded for repairs. Should one of 
the bodies become damaged so as to 
render it inoperative, it may be re- 
moved and repaired without interfer- 
ing with the other two-thirds of the 
car, or the damaged body may be re- 
placed by a spare one. Furthermore, 
the dumping of the three boxes can 
be performed much easier than could 


one box of the same capacity. 


IRON ORE IMPORTS SHOW 
STEADY GAIN. 

The imports of iron ore were 93,428 
tons dutiable, for November, 1907, against 
83,917 tons in November, 1906, Two- 
thirds of the November imports came 
from Cuba. In the 11 months ending 
November, 1907, the imports totaled 
1,149,129 tons, one-half of which came 
from Cuba, compared with 992,283 tons 
in the same period in 1906, and 771,- 
001 tons in 1905. 

Pig Iron Imports.—Further declines 
in pig iron imports are shown for No- 
vember, 1907, the total being 19,408 
tons dutiable, as compared with 39,751 
tons for November, 1906. Over 18,000 
tons of the imports for November, 
1907, came from the United Kingdom. 
The total for the 11 months ending 
November, 1907, was 478,448 tons du- 
tiable, compared with 305,416 tons in 
the same period in 1906 and 185,890 
tons in 1905. 

Crude Steel Imports.—Crude steel 
of foreign manufacture to the amount 


Fic. 3—12-Cusic YArp KopreL DuMp CAr. 


of 5,397 gross tons was received in 
November, 1907, as against 2,071 tons 
in November, 1906. For the 11 months 
ending November, 1907, the imports 


aggregated 18,441 tons; for the same 


period in 1906, 19,138 tons; and in 
1905, 12,742 tons. 
Sheets and Plates—American iron 


sheets and plates continued factors in 
the foreign market in November. The 
exports for that month reached the 
total of 4,618 gross tons as against 
2,177 gross tons in November, 1906. 
The 11 months ending November, 
1907, showed the satisfactory total of 
36,689 gross tons, compared with 15,- 
441 gross tons in the same period in 
1906, and 7,203 gross tons in 1905. 
Steel plates and sheets continued to 
show a falling off in November, the 
total exports being 6,365 gross tons 
as against 10,071 gross tons in No- 
vember, 1906. For the 11 months end- 
ing November, 1907, the steel plate 
exports, 76,855 gross tons, were not 
so satisfactory as for the same period 
in 1906, which were 87,480 gross tons, 
but far surpass those for the same 
portion of time in 1905 which aggre- 
gated 61,304 gross tons. 

Steel Rail Exports.—Steel rail ship- 
ments maintain a steady growth, 30,- 
141 tons, in November, 1907, as com- 
pared with 23,869 tons in November, 


1906, being exported. For the 11 
months ending November, 1907, the 
aggregate shipments were 318,143 
tons. Nearly one-quarter of this total 
was shipped to Asia and Oceanica, 
South America taking almost the 
same quantity. This total shows a 


healti... growth over 296,879 tons for 
the 11 months ending November, 1906, 
and 273,306 tons for the same period 
in 1905. 


A reduction of 10 per cent in the 
wages of all its employes has been 
posted at the Crane Iron Works, Cat- 


asauqua, Pa. 


BRITISH FOREIGN IRON AND 
STEEL TRADE IN 1907. 

A very satisfactory summary is 
shown by the complete figures of the 
foreign iron and steel trade of Great 
1907, says the Jron and 
Review. The figures 
the Board of Trade 
returns the total value of 
sritish imports of iron and _ steel, 
machinery and those manufactures in- 


for 
Trades 
from 


Britain 
Coal 

compiled 
show 


to which iron and steel largely enter, 
was £19,686,296 in 1907, against 
£20,383,787 in 1906, and in ex- 
ports £106,030,895 in 1907, against 
£90,748,648 in 1906. The import fig- 
ures do not include iron ore, which 
in 1907 amounted in value to £7,276,- 
301, against £6,658,097 in 1906. 
The most important item of im- 
port in recent years has_ been 
partly manufactured steel in the form 
of blooms, billets, sheet bars, tin- 


plate, bars, etc. A decline of these 
shipments into the British Isles took 


place in 1907 when the total was 
327,207 tons, against 468,029 tons in 
1906 and 603,949 tons in 1905. 

The exports of British iron and 


steel show a decisive advance and are 





the largest on record. Some of the 
more important figures of exports 
are given as follows: 
1905. 1906. 1907. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Pig iron 982,876 1,662,820 1,947,198 
ae er re 546,569 460,328 433,635 
Ship, bridge, and 
boiler plates... 204,568 275,645 300,590 
Galvanized sheets 406,815 442,414 469,329 
Black plates...... 68,839 65,615 71,531 
Tinned plates, etc. 354,864 374,802 405,329 
Steel girders, 
joists, etc....... 63,965 107,115 106,353 . 
Wrought tubes 
and fittings.... 94,570 111,690 121,408 
Total (including 
all other cate- 
gories) .....3,721,382 4,682,200 5,166,366 


As in previous the most 
notable feature of export figures has 
been that of sheets, the total foreign 
exports of the three descriptions of 
galvanized, black and tinned amount- 


ing to 946,190 tons. 


years, 
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OCEAN MAIL BILL 


Considered by House Committee— 
Postmaster General In- 
dorses Measure. 

(Special Correspondence.) 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 28—Repre- 
sentative Goebel, of Cincinnati, chairman 
of the sub-committee of the house com- 
mittee on post office and post roads, 
appointed to consider the new ocean mail 
bill, believes in prompt action, and had 
before his sub-committee last week Hon. 
James T. McCleary, assistant 
postmaster general; Eugene T. Chamber- 
lain, navigation, and 
Representative Humphrey, of Washing- 
ton, who introduced the bill in the house. 


second 


commissioner of 


These gentlemen all made statements ex- 
plaining the character of the bill and the 
purpose of it. They will appear again 
the committee this week. Not 
since 1891 has the committee on 
post office and post roads, been called 


before 
house 


upon to consider ocean mail legislation of 
this character, and the subject is one 
unfamiliar to the present members of 
the committee. 

Meyer Indorses Bill. 

A full report heartily indorsing the 
bill has been received from Postmaster 
General Meyer to whom it was referred 
for an opinion by the senate committee 
on commerce. The bill is also approved 
in a report from Secretary Straus, of 
the department of commerce and labor. 
These documents have been printed for 
the use of the senate committee, which 
will meet Jan. 30 for further considera- 
tion of the bill. It is understood that all 
of the Republican senators of the com- 
mittee support the bill and believe that 
it ought to be enacted, and that several 
of the Democratic senators of the com- 
mittee are well disposed toward the idea 
The 


foreign steamship corporations, which do 


of further ocean mail legislation. 


not wish to see American steamship lines 
direct to South America and the orient 
competing with the old-established lines 
from Europe, will be very much disap- 
pointed and dismayed if this ocean mail 
bill is not made a party question in con- 
gress. These foreign steamship managers 
have always believed that they could de- 
feat any American shipping bill which 
was opposed in Washington by the united 
Democratic party there, aided as has usu- 
ally been the case by a considerable num- 
ber of-the middle western Republicans. 
3ut the foreign steamship monopolists 
have never had to face an alignment like 
that which now seems probable. 
Handicaps Our Manufacturers. 
One fact which ought to help the pro- 
posed legislation is that a hard and fast 
trust or combination of foreign shipping 
agents exists in the trade between New 


York and South America. This ‘“com- 
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bine” employs chiefly slow ocean “tramps’ 
of a speed of from 8 to 11 knots an 
hour, and its service is so inferior and 
untrustworthy that the post office depart- 
ment recently took away most of our 
South American mails from the “com- 
bine” and ordered that they should be 
sent via Europe. This trust deliberately 
keeps this steamship service from our 
ports to South America in a condition 
of inefficiency, so that the main lines 
which the trust controls from Europe to 
South America may have the bulk of 
the trade, and American manufacturers 
and merchants be handicapped as far as 
possible in securing increased sales of 
American goods in South American mar- 
kets. 

NEW WORKS 
Established for Manufacture of Metal 
Planers—New England News. 
(Special Correspondence.) 
Worcester, Mass., Jan. 28.—Albert M. 
Powell, until recently connected with the 
Woodward & Powell Planer Co., Wor- 
cester, has established a new business 
for the manufacture of metal planers. 
He has taken a large space in the shop 
recently occupied by the L. W. Pond 
Machine Co., and is equipping with ma- 
chinery. His lease includes machinery 
and tools formerly used by the old Pond 
company. Mr. Powell will manufacture 
an entirely new high-speed planer on 
which he has been working for a num- 
ber of years. The new concern wit! De 
known as the Powell Tool Co., and will 
at first build one type in one size, a 24- 
inch planer, designed especially for high- 
speed forge work of the heaviest kind. 
It is the plan to incorporate under Massa- 
chusetts laws, and associated with Mr. 
Powell will be his two sons, Charles S. 
and Alric M. The superintendent of the 
new shop will be Edward P. Taft, who 
for 39 years has been in charge of the 
planing department of the old firm of 
P. Blaisdell & Co., and their successor, 
the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Co. 
Mr. Powell was president and superin- 
tendent of the Woodward & Powell Plan- 

er Co. for 17 years. 
The Coe Brass Co., Torrington, Conn., 


a branch of the American Brass Co., is 


now running six days a week, eight hours 
per day. Orders are reported coming in 
with former regularity and it is only a 
short time before the works will run 10 
hours per day. 

There are internal the 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., manufac- 
turer of recording instruments. Wm. H. 
sristol, of New York, has brought suit 
own a 


dissensions in 


against his three brothers who 
controlling interest in the concern, alleg- 
ing he has been frozen out of the com- 


pany, and charging conspiracy, fraud and 
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mismanagement. He asks for a receiver, 
dissolution of the corporation, and dam- 
ages of $50,000. He has secured a tem- 
porary injunction and says the profits of 
the business for the past three years ex- 
ceeded $95,000 per year. 

The Springfield Pump & Elevator Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has practically complet- 
ed and equipped its new plant. The 
main factory building is a two-story 
concrete and brick structure, 80 by 230 
feet. Up to the present time the concern 
had been located in Springfield and 
makes all types of elevators. It has a 
capacity for employing about 100 skillful 
mechanics, and will begin work in its 
new plant at once. 

The Stanley Works Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has adopted an amendment to its 
charter authorizing the company to trans- 
mit from Kent electric power for operat- 
ing and lighting the company’s big plant. 
The company plans to develop water 
power on the Housatonic river, and is 
undertaking the biggest scheme for long 
distance transmission of power ever done 
in Connecticut. This company makes 
hardware specialties. The amendment 
authorizes the company to increase its 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to $3,000,- 
000 and the new shares will be issued 
from time to time as needed. 

All the manufacturing concerns in 
Bridgeport, Conn., are in operation, after 
the recent shut down, most of them run- 
ning full time. The various concerns 
give employment to about 10,000 hands. 


SOUTHERN MANUFACTURERS 
DISCUSS CONDITIONS. 
Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 27.—Foundry- 
men and machine shop proprietors of the 
immediate Birmingham district recently 
held a dinner at which there was a gen- 
eral discussion of conditions. While no 
organization was perfected, it is un- 
derstood that another luncheon is to be 
held shortly and the affairs of the busi- 
ness will be considered. In fact, the 
statement is made that the foundrymen 
and machine shop proprietors will hold 
these luncheons at stated periods. 
Southern manufacturers of soil pipe 
and also stove makers held meetings in 
Birmingham during the past week at 
which there was a general consideration 
of conditions as to their trade. The soil 
pipe makers are again putting their plants 
into operation and hope is expressed that 
it will not be long before the conditions 
will have returned to that state which 
was so marked a few months ago. The 
stove makers, too, expressed the hope 
that there would be an early improve- 
ment in their trade. No statements are 
given out from either of these gatherings, 
which are held at stated periods. There 
were rumors of an advance by the stove 
makers, but it did not materialize. 
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HUMANIZING A CORPORATION 


George W. Perkins Tells of the Profit Sharing Plan 
Which He Originated —Its Advantages Clearly Explained 


In Appleton’s magazine for Feb- 
ruary, George W. Perkins, author of 
the profit sharing plan of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has an _ ex- 
ceedingly interesting article entitled 
“Humanizing a Corporation.” Mr. Per- 
kins discusses briefly the formation of 
the Corporation and the problems 
which it presented. He says that it 
was found that the thousands of men 
employed in the corporation were di- 
vided into two classes, those who work 
with their brains and those who work 
with their brains and their hands, and 
it was difficult to arrive at a method 
of compensating both classes. After 
much discussion and due consideration 
qf many profit sharing plans, the plan 
heretofore described in THe IRON TRADE 
Review, and given at some length in 
Mr. Perkins’ article, was agreed upon. 
Concerning one very important fea- 
ture of the plan Mr. Perkins says: 

As soon as the stock was fully paid 
for, the certificate would be issued in 
the name of tthe subscriber and given 
to him, and he could then sell it, or dis- 
pose of it as he chose; but, as an induce- 
ment for him to keep it and to remain 
continuously in the employ of the Cor- 
poration or one of its subsidiary compan- 
ies, and to thhave an interest in the 
business similar to that of a_ stock- 
holder or a working partner, the fol- 
lowing offer was made: 

If a man would not sell or part with 
his stock but would keep it and, in 
each January for five years, commenc- 
ing with January, 1904, would exhibit 
the original certificate to the treasurer 
of his company, together with a letter 
from the proper official, to the effect 
that he thad been continuously in the 
employ of the corporation or one of 
its subsidiary companies during the 
preceding year, and had shown a 
proper interest in its welfare and pro- 
gress, he would receive each year for 
five years a credit of $5 for each share 
of stock he owned or was paying for. 

For example: The first stock was 
made at $82.50 a share. If a man 
subscribed for a share of stock and 
kept gradually paying for it and held 
it continuously for five years, these 
$5-a-year payments would, in them- 
selves, mark the stock down until, at 
the end of five years, it would only 
have cost him $57.50. 

In addition to this he would receive 
a credit of a considerable sum in the 
difference between the 5 per cent in- 
terest charged him on his deferred 
payments and the 7 per cent dividend 
paid him on the par of the stock. 

It was further agreed that these 
$5 payments made yearly for five years 
would be deposited in a fund. whether 
or not the subscriber continued to pay 
for and finally took up his stock, and 
that such payments as were thus left 


in the fund by men who failed to 
continue to pay for their stock would 
be divided at the end of five years 
among those who persisted in their 
payments and remained in the Cor- 
poration’s employ continuously for 
five years. 

It was only fair to increase in this 
way the reward of the men _ who, 
through thick and thin, good times and 
bad, in periods of depression and dis- 
couragement, stuck by the company; 
for, after all, it is to this kind of man- 
hood that 'the company must look for 
its protection in times of sore need. 

While at first glance it may seem to 
be a complicated offer, at second 
glance it will be seen to appeal to a 
good many sides of a man. In the 
first place, it gave him an investment 
that would pay him a thandsome in- 
terest on his money. Thousands of 
these men have no way of investing 
their funds, and many others are in- 
duced to invest in fraudulent and un- 
profitable enterprises. Whatever might 
come to the Steel Corporation because 
of fluctuating conditions, the $5 per 
share per year, credited as before de- 
scribed, would do several things: 

First. It would be a great incentive 
to the man to go into the purchase of 
the stock because it would mark it 
down so low. 

Second. It would be a great in- 
ducement to him to stay with the 
Steel Corporation for at least five 
years. 

Third. It would be an assurance 
that in times of depression his share 
of stock, for which he started out to 
pay $82.50, could hardly fall below 
$57.50, to which, in ‘the course of five 
years, it would be marked down by 
these $5-a-year payments. 

Besides, the corporation guaranteed 
that the selling price of the stock 
would, at the end of five years, be at 
least equal to the price at which he 
bought it. 

Fourth. The $5-a-year payment 
was another way of sharing the pro- 
fits with the workingman, with whom 
to share profits on the basis of any 
percentage of yearly earnings was 
found to be very difficult, and so this 
$5-a-year payment to him, out of the 
earnings of the Steel Corporation, was 
a guarantee that he should share in 
whatever profits were made, whether 
they were large or small, he only hav- 
ing to show that he was a permanent 
stockholder and permanently in the 


company’s employ. 


This is an important point in the 
whole plan, because iit will be seen 
that while the managerial force re- 
ceived a cash payment each year pro- 
vided the corporation earned over 
$80,000,000, the other men, on smaller 
salaries and in more inconspicuous 
positions, provided they took up stock 
and kept it, received $5 a year per 
share, whether the profits were large 
or small. In other words, what was 
substantially the laboring part of the 


organization, through this $5 arrange- 
ment was guaranteed profits, whether 
profits were earned or not. 

It was also agreed that if a sub- 
scriber should die or become disabled 
while faithfully serving his company, 
the money paid by him on account of 
the stock he was purchasing should be 
paid tto his estate, together with a 
sum equal to $5 per share for each of 
the five years that had not at that 
time expired, and further, that his es- 
tate could take up the stock at the 
price at which he had originally sub- 
scribed for it, less the credits accrued 
to ‘his account. 

It was announced that if this offer 
met with favor and was a success, it 
was the intention to renew it each 
year, so that it might be possible for 
a man to buy each year one or more 
shares .of stock under ‘the same sort 
of a five-year arrangement, the result 
being that a man would ultimately be 
interested in contracts with ‘the cor- 
poration that in some cases had five 
years to run, in some four years, some 
three, some two and some one; that 
he would always be looking to an ar- 
rangement between him and the com- 
pany that required at least five years 
of service to complete. 

Concerning the results of the plan 
up to date, Mr. Perkins says: 

In January, 1903, when the plan was 
first announced, 27,000 employees 
subscribed for 49,000 shares of the 
stock. Almost immediately depression 
in business came upon us and some- 
thing over 12,000 subscriptions drop- 
ped out during the year. The next 
year 5,000 more dropped out, but in 
the third year only 86 dropped out, 
and over 10,000 of the original sub- 
scribers have remained, have paid 
their monthly installments, and re- 
ceived their yearly credit of $5 per 
share. 

The five-year period on this first group 
expires next month, and these 10,000 
men who started five years ago to buy 
month by month, shares of preferred 
stock at $82.50 per share, will find 
that, through the difference in inter- 
est and dividends credited to their ac- 
count, the $5 per year credited to 
their account, and the sums credited 
to their account from the general fund 
provided from those who have drop- 
ped out from time ‘to time, their stock 
has ‘been marked down to a _ point 
where it has cost them almost noth- 
ing, and it is today selling for $86.25 
per share and paying regular divi- 
dends on par of 7 per cent per an- 
num. 

Thus 10,000 men have been provid- 
ed with an opportunity to make a 
most unusual investment for their sav- 
ings. In no other way could they 
have begun to set aside 25 per cent of 
their wages each month in anything 
that would have been as profitable and 
as secure. 

Does anyone think that with this 
practical demonstration before him in 
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January of this year any such man 
will not ‘have formed an attachment 
for the Corporation he is working for 
that will be deep and lasting? On 
the other hand, does anyone doubt for 
a moment tthat this arrangement, taken 
in all its phases, has been other than 
of the greatest possible pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the security holders of the 
Corporation? 

In the year 1904 stock was again 
offered under similar terms, the price 
being fixed at $55 per share, and over 
10,000 employes subscribed for 32,000 
shares. 

In 1905 another offer was made at 
$87.50 per share, and about 8,500 em- 
ployes subscribed for 18,000 shares. 

In 1906 the offer was again made, 
at $100 per share, and over 12,000 em- 
ployes subscribed for 24,000 shares. 

In January, 1907, the offer was again 
made, at $102 per share, and over 14,- 
000 employes subscribed for 27,000 
shares. 

In the five years there have been 
over 72,000 subscribers, of whom about 
25,000 dropped out, mostly in the first 
two years and largely because of the 
business conditions existing then. 

There are now over 46,000 subscrib- 
ers who are making regular payments 
on account of their stock. The $5 de- 
posits per share made by the company 
into that fund now amount to over 
$1,000,600. 

Some idea of the average holdings 
of the employes may be gained from 
the figures of 1905. In that year over 
3,000 men subscribed for one share 
each; 3,500 subscribed for two shares 
each; 1,583 subscribed for five shares 
each; 192 subscribed for from six to 
ten shares each, and 60 subscribed for 
more than ten shares each. 

It will be seen from this that the 
stock has been very largely taken by 
the workingmen in very small 
amounts. We have instances where 
such men shave subscribed for one 
share in each of the years that the 
offer has been made, and all such men 
are now paying out of their monthly 
wage a certain sum on account of the 
five different shares. 

3y the close of this year, when this 
plan will shave been in force five 
years, over $10,000,000 will have been 
actually distributed to ‘the organiza- 
tion under the various provisions of 
the plan. That is a very large sum 
of money, but it has gone to a very 
large number of men, and has been 
one of the factors that has helped to 
form an organization which, for loy- 
alty and efficiency, is perhaps un- 
equaled in the industrial world today; 
an organization where the officers of 
Company A are only too glad to pass 
on to Company B any new ideas or 
better methods that they develop; an 
organization that has demonstrated 
that co-operation can win success and, 
best of all, suwecess for everybody; an 
organization where, in place of a mere 
handful of partners, there are approxi- 
mately 50,000 such partners, each one of 
whom is a worker in the cause. 


In these results is there not a form 


of socialism of the highest, best, and 


most ideal sort—a socialism that makes 
real partners of employer and em- 
ploye and yet preserves the right of 
private property—retaining the capital- 
ist’s incentive to enterprise while giv- 
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ing the worker a new inspiration for 
effort—humanizing a vast organization 
—promoting good will and industrial 
peace? 


MISLEADING REPORTS 





On Resumptions of Plants Are Cur- 
rent—Authentic Statements. 


While there are increasing signs of 
better conditions not far distant in 
the future, exaggerated significance, 
in most cases, is being given by the 
daily press to the resumption of op- 
erations by manufacturing plants in 
iron and steel lines. There are re- 
freshing instances of plants getting 
under way again at full capacity, but 
many of the reported renewals of 
works capacity have followed custom- 
ary holiday suspensions, and as an 
index of tha general situation, they 
are misleading. THe Iron TRADE ReE- 
view has made an effort to obtain 
official statements regarding plant re- 
sumptions daily announced, and pre- 
sents some accurate information, as 
follows: 

The Lebanon Valley Iron Co., Leb- 
anon, Pa., has resumed operations on 
a basis of operating one-half of each 
department about three days a week. 
The current run of business is quite 
limited. 

The National Brake & Electric Co., 
Milwaukee, is running with about two- 
thirds of its customary works force. 
The company has hopes of business 
improving very shortly which will en- 
able it to return to a full working 
basis. 

The Barney & Smith Car Co., Day- 
ton, O., car builder, pronounces to be 
unauthorized the press reports pub- 
lished in regard to the resumption of 
the plant. As it is generally known 
the equipment buying of railroads is 
not very heavy at the present time. 

The Washington Tin Plate Co.,, 
Washington, Pa., manufacturer of 
black plates, tin and terne plates, re- 
sumed operations in full Jan. 15. The 
plant was closed about two months 
ago because of general business dis- 
tress, but the company reports the 
outlook for the future to be fair. 

The Lozier Motor Co., Plattsburg, 
N. Y., is now working all depart- 
ments full time and is taking back 
those of its employes who were laid 
off a short time ago. The company 
worked some of its departments on 
half time for a couple of weeks. Busi- 
ness prospects are bright at the pres- 
ent time. 

The American Foundry Co., Leipsic, 
O., has resumed operations with about 
a one-half works force after a shut- 
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down of five weeks. The company 
expects to gradually increase its 
output so that it will be running full 
by June 1. 


The Niles Iron & Steel Co., Niles; 
O., resumed operations Jan. 20 in full 
in all departments. During the shut- 
down the company made large im- 
provements in both its galvanizing 
and corrugating departments, having 
added two additional galvanizing ket- 
tles in its galvanizing department, and 
two corrugating machines in its cor- 
rugating department, which afford a 
total output of 2,000 tons of galvan- 
ized sheets monthly, and approximate- 
ly 2,500 tons of corrugated roofings. 
The company anticipates it will be 
able to operate steadily. 


All of the plants of the American 
Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturer of finished and 
semi-finished steel, recently resumed 
after a shut-down for inventory and 
repairs over the holiday period, hav- 
ing run with a reduced volume of 
output in the closing days of the year. 
The company is now operating practi- 
cally full time, single turn, or about 
one-half its maximum output in its 
three plants, except in its open-hearth 
department, which is running day and 
night. It is expected that trade will 
gradually increase as the year ad- 
vances. 





Carnegie Pension Report.—The sixth 
annual report of the relief and pen- 
sion fund established by Andrew Car- 
negie with a gift of $4,000,000 in 1901 
has just been posted at the mills of 
th Carnegie Steel Co. The income 
of this fund amounts to $200,000 a 
year. The report shows that th: 
payments for sick, accident and death 
benefits for the year amounted 
to $216,764.04. The deficit for the year 
was made up out of a reserve accum- 
ulated in the earlier years of the fund. 
The total paid out for accident bene- 
fits for the year was $17,545; death 
benefits, $130,449; and pensions, $68,- 
769.90. At first the gift was intended 
to cover only the original companies 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., but at Mr. 
Carnegie’s request it was extended to 
include all companies under the man- 
agement of the United States Steel 
Corporation, adding the old National 
Steel Co., the American Steel Hoop 
Co., and portions of the American 
Bridge Co. Since the inception of 
the fund, a total of 7,531 accident 
cases has been relieved, 856 death 
benefits paid out and 567 pensioners 
cared for. Of the pensioners 129 have 
died since being granted pensions. 
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PIG IRON CONTRACT. 
Drawn by Committee of Buyers’ As- 
sociation—Its Features. 

Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


First National Bank Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Jan. 28. 


The contract committee of the Pig Iron 
Buyers’ Association held a meeting in 
Cincinnati, Jan. 22, to take up the ques- 
tion of a uniform contract for the pur- 
chase of pig iron. This question was 
considered at the first meeting of the as- 
sociation several weeks ago and a com- 
mittee appointed, consisting of S. M. 
Blackburn, of the John B. Morris Foun- 
dry Co., chairman; H. R. Volt, of the 
Barney & Smith Car Co., Dayton; W. B. 
Mayo, of the Hooven-Owens-Rentschler 
Co., Hamilton; P. E. Montanus, of the 
Springfield Machine Tool Co., and C. L. 
Bauer, of the Foos Engine Co., Spring- 
field. The committee prepared a form 
of contract, designed to correct some of 
the evils which foundrymen experienced 
during the year 1907 and the terms of 
which would be more considerate of the 
buyer’s position. 

The principal pig iron sales agencies 
of Cincinnati were invited to be repre- 
sented at the committee meeting for a 
discussion of the proposed new form of 
contract and a number of these agencies 
attended. 

One of the matters under discussion 
was the question of payment of bills. 
Some furnace contracts required pay- 
ment of account within 20 days from 
the time the iron was loaded. This was 
not acceptable to the iron buyers and an 
effort will be made to change this stip- 
ulation to the twentieth of the month, as 
the date for settlement of previous 
month’s shipments, provided the iron has 
been received. , 

Charge Excess to Furnace. 

Another proposition concerns the 
privilege of the buyer enterin; 
market and buying pig iron a 
current market price on failure of the 


r 
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furnace to deliver the iron on con- 
tract, and charging the difference in 
the price to the furnace, except where 
failure to deliver is caused by circum- 
stances beyond its control. 

The question of dissatisfaction with 
furnace weights was discussed and it 
was proposed that in cases of doubt, 
buyers were to have the iron re- 
weighed at destination by public 
weigher or some official of that char- 
acter and to furnish certificate of such 
weights which could be accepted in 
settlement. 

Where iron is sold by fracture a 
request is made upon the furnace to 
furnish the analysis if they have it. 

After a thorough discussion of all 
these matters, the committee is to 
prepare a form of contract which in 
its judgment will be fair to the buyer 
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and acceptable to the furnace inter- 
ests. The new form is to be sub- 
mitted to the members of the Pig 
Iron Buyers’ Association in ‘the form 
of a circular and if found to be satis- 
factory to the membership of the as- 
sociation is to be adopted. The mem 
bership of this association consists of 
the principal consumers of pig iron in 
southern Ohio, Indiana and northern 
Kentucky, representing an annual con- 
sumption of about 400,000 tons. 


INCREASED INQUIRY 


Is Characteristic of Cleveland Ma- 


chinery Lines—Recovery Gradual. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Browning Bldg., Cleveland, Jan. 28. 


As the weeks in the new year ad- 
vance, machinery prospects in the 
Cleveland district grow correspond- 
ingly better, but business actually 
booked does not show any remarkable 
increase. There is unquestionably a 
better tone to the whole situation, 
and a greater willingness to consider 
propositions is being manifested by 
prospective buyers. A considerable 
number of installations of machine 
tools are being figured upon by man- 
ufacturers and selling agencies, but 
the single lots are not large, projects 
of any considerable magnitude still 
remaining the exception. 

Inquiries in machinery lines in gen- 
eral are much more plentiful than sev- 
eral weeks ago. In ice and refriger- 
ating machinery, there are a number 
of promising orders in sight and some 
new business is being regularly taken. 
In automobile lines, there is an im- 
provement noted, some of the local 
companies working to full capacity. 
Machine shops and foundries in this 
district continue to operate on an av- 
erage capacity of from 33 1/3 to 50 
per cent, but there are notable ex- 
ceptions to this statement where com- 
panies are enjoying patronage of much 
more magnitude than might be ex 
pected in view of current conditions. 
Prices, with the exception of 1 
applying to brass goods, are holding 
firm. 

As a whole, the situation is by no 
means discouraging, though  indica- 
tions now point to a slow but gradual 
recovery to the point of industrial ac- 
tivity prevailing before the present de- 
pression. 

The town of Cuyahoga Falls, O., is 
figuring upon an entire new equip- 
ment of machinery for its public light 
plant to cost approximately $15,000. 
The new equipment, as estimated by 
President W. A. Clapp, of the board 
of public affairs, comprises a series 
of alternating-current regulators and 
transformers, 300-horsepower engine, 
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two 60-cycle 2,200-volt generators, 
new service transformers, 80 new 
street lamps, etc. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FOUNDRY 
IRONS. 

In the effort to bring about harmony 
of grading of pig iron by fracture and 
analysis in the various producing dis- 
tricts, a schedule has been prepared by 
the sub-committee of the general com- 
mittee on ore and pig iron of which 
John A. Topping, Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., is chairman. The need for such a 
schedule became apparent during the 
New York conferences for co-operation 
in the iron and steel trades. The in- 
creasing sales of pig iron by analysis 
rather than by grades has tended to com- 
plicate the situation. The Buffalo and 
the Chicago groups of merchant furnaces 
had some deviations from the grading 
generally adopted by the valley and the 
Ohio lake furnaces, so that separate sili- 
con and’ sulphur schedules have been 
adopted for the Buffalo and Chicago 
products. The following schedule has 
been prepared by the committee: 


Classification and Grades of Foundry 





Tron. 
UTHERN POINTS. 
Silicon, Sulphur, 
Per cent. Per cent. 
No, 1 foundry....... 2.75 to 3.25 0.05* 
No... 2 foundry....... 2.25 to 2.75 0.05* 
MO.) S: S0undry.....% 1.75 to 2.25 0.06* 
No. 4 foundry....... 1.25 to 2.00 0.065* 
Sete TORRE vac cat tee 1.25 to 1.75 0.07+ 
me & BOE Savveweess 3.00F 0.05* 
Se a. erry oe re 2.50 to 3.25 0.05* 
*And under. fAnd over. 
EASTERN ‘ 
n, Sulphur, 
cent. Per cent. 
0.03* 
0 2.75 0.045* 
0 2.25 0.05* 
91.75 0.065* 
0.065* 
0.0657 

















iron is graded as lower grade, regardless 
of silicon. 
CENTRAL WEST AND LAKE POINTS. 
Silicon, Sulphur, 
Per cent. Per cent. 
No. 1 foundry....... 75 0.05* 
mo. 2 foundry......% 0.05* 
No. 3 foundry....... Be ha 0.05* 
a 0.05F 
*And under. fAnd over. 
BUFFALO DISTRICT. 
Silicon, Sulphur, 
Per cent. Per cent. 
eRe errs 3.00F 0.05* 
mo. 4. foundry. ss 20 2.50 to 3.00 0.05* 
No. 2 foundry....... 2.00 to 2.50 0.05* 
No. 2 plain 1.50 to 2.00 0.05* 
No. 3 found ive" 0.05* 
Gray r 0.05+ 
*And under. fAnd over. 
CHICAGO POINTS 
Silicon, Sulphur, 
Per cent. Per cent. 
No. 1 f 2.25 to 2.50 0.02 to 0.05 
nO. 2'£ 1.75 to 2.25 0.02 to 0.05 
no. 2 4 1.35 to 1.75 0.06* 
Scotch 2.50 to 3.00 0.05* 
Silvery 3.00 to 3.50 0.05* 
Gray forge ........+. 0.06F 
*And under. fAnd over. 


The committee of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, which has in 
hand the preparations of standard speci- 
fications for cast iron and finished cast- 
ings, met at Columbia university, Jan. 
28 and 29, 
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General Decline in Industrials 


A logical result of the rapid accumu- 
lation of reserve money in the interna- 


tional financial centers the past week has 
been the carrying down of the call loan 
rate to almost nominal figures. The in- 
terest rates on time loans are lower than 
at any time since last year in Wall 
street. In foreign financial centers the 
flood of money to reserves has been very 
apparent, forcing down bank rates all 
over Europe; the Bank of England to 
4 per cent, the Bank of France to 3 per 
cent and even the Bank of Germany to 
6 per cent. It has been pointed out many 
times that this is absolutely normal after 
a panic year. However, the severe in- 
dustrial depression and declining railway 
earnings have been reflected in the losses 
recorded in the stock markets. Indus- 
trials sagged perceptibly although in some 
cases only fractionally. Yet in several 
cases, rises were noted. United States 
Steel common dropped 27 and preferred 
334. Uniform declines were recorded last 
week in railways also. Twenty active 
railroad stocks sagged 3.53 since Jan. 18, 
which is somewhat unusual under the cir- 
cumstances. No doubt January returns 
will correct the tentative net declines, 
but it is plain that a period of economy 
is before the railroads if they are to 
make even tolerable comparisons with 
the big earnings of last year. The tre- 
mendous increase in cash shown by the 
statement of Jan. 18 by the New York 
associated banks has been again added 
to for the week ending Jan. 25, the 
additional gain in specie and legal tenders 
amounting to $23,673,900. This makes 
the gain in cash during the past two 
weeks approximately $50,000,000. Thus 
the New York banks have been given a 
surplus reserve of $37,064,500, which is 
actually greater than the reserve shown 
in any single week since Sept. 10, 1904. 
The money gain is coming more espe- 
cially from the interior. Banks increased 
their loans last week $8,889,000. Deposits 
expanded $36,979,500 and are now higher 
than since June 1 last. It is only natural 
that the banks should seek to reduce 
their circulation and the reduction of $1,- 
500,000 in the week of Jan. 18 was fol- 
lowed by further reductions of $857,100. 
Since the middle of November they have 
changed a deficit of $54,000,000 into a 
surplus reserve of $37,000,000, thus indi- 
cating a gain of $91,000,000 in surplus 
and required reserve in a little over two 
months. The sales of stock on the New 
York exchange in the week aggregated 
3,847,200 shares, as against 4,889,700 last 
week and 4,512,800 in the corresponding 
week of 1907. Sales of bonds exclusive 
of government bonds amounted to $15,- 


777,000, as against $21,889,000 last week 
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and $8,725,000 for the corresponding week 
of 1907. — 
Copper Stocks. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition, closed 19, 
a net loss in the week of 13%; Calumet & 
Arizona closed 111, net loss of 3; Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining closed 645, net loss 
of 25; North Butte Mining closed 49%, 
net loss of 334; Quincy Mining closed 
85, net loss of 7. 

New York.—Amalgamated Copper, 
closed 4914, net loss of 3. 


the American Ship Building Co. have 
been informed that the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1 per cent, which was to have 
been paid Dec. 2, has been declared pay- 
able immediately to shareholders of 
record on Jan. 16 with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent from Dec. 2. 


Plant is Damaged.—Fire of unknown 
origin damaged a portion of the ma- 
ch'ne shops of the Cleveland Steel 
Casting Co., Cleveland, Jan. 21. The 
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THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 












































, Dividend 
Clos’ng| Changes | Date 1908 Stock 
Quo | in Week | Ann. M't’g | Outstanding | Basis { Last (Date Last 
Jan, 25 Declared|Div. Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers.........-- 6% — % Sept. 3 19,820,000 eee See 
Allis-Chalmers pr........ 20% + % 16,150,000 Joum |1% Q. Feb., idba 
American Can........---- 5 —¥%\ Feb. 8 A 6B eee ree, ao male 
Am. Can pr..... Neth aees 49% —1% 41,283,300 Tcum 14? Oct., 1907 
Am. Car and Fdy........| 29% —2% June 25 30,000,000 1Q. Oct, ,1907 
Am. Uar and Fdy pr 88% —1% 30,000,000 Tn, c. 1% Q. ct., 1907 
American Loc..... 364 —4\ Oct. 20 25,000,000 1% Q. Nov, 1907 
American Loc. pr. 90 —2 25,000,000 Toum |1% Q. Oct.,.1 
American Ship.... See SS odor Oct. 14 7,600,000 4 i Dee.. 1 
American Ship pr........ a eee 7,900,000 7 .c. 11% Q Oct., 1907 
Am. Steel Foundries..... 6% — % Oct. 6 pt ee ae Bes ee oes. thee 
Am, Steel Foundries pr. | 31 ray ies 17,240,000 6cum /2 Aug., l 
Barney & Smith ........ tye pee June 2 2,000,000 1 Sept., 
Barney & Smith pr...... eae ree 2,500,000 8cum /2 Sept.,1 
Bethlehem Steel......... | 14 -2 April 7 14,862,000 hares sae 
Bethlehem Steel pr.......| 30 —10 14,908,000 Tn.c. | & g: Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel .......... | 27% —2 March 17 45,000,000* +] . A. | Aug.,1 
Fp PIES ce” Re. eee 8,468 ,000* 4 28. A. Apr.,1907 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.| .... | ..... Feb. 17 6,145.800 4 1Q, t., 1 
Colorado Fuel............ 19% —2% Oct. 19 $4,235,500 3 Apr..1908 
Crucible Steel............ eo ow tpl seek Oct. 2 pt Fe eee eres Bake sof 
Crucible Steel pr........ 55K J tease 24,436,500 Toum |1% Q. Oct., 1907 
Empire Steel. ...,........ 5 —3 Feb. 26 pee ees See wandtilind 
Empire Steel pr.......... 53 +8 2,500,000 6cum (38, A July, 1906 
Fay & Egan......... eS ee Feb. 18 1,000,000 6 169 July, 1907 
Fay & Egan pr.. 128% 1,000,000 7cum /|1 ug.,1 
General Electric. . .| 120 —2 May 12 | 65,167,400 | 8 2Q. Oct.,1 
Harbison-Walker........; 14% | ..... Jan. 20 18,000,000 \% Oct. ,1907 
Harbison-Walker pr..... | 69% roo e 9,600,000 6cum |1% Q Oct. ,1907 
International Pump..... 1856 —2% June 2 17,787,300 pr.,1905 
International Pump pr..| 68 —} 13,835,000 6cum |1% Q. Nov., 1907 
Lackawanna Steel. .....; 25 | ....- March Il MIM to HP aseate BAS 
Lake Sup. Corp.......... ae aoe Oct. 7 ry ee eee ere re 
New York Air Brake....) 58 —8 June 16 8,012 500 8 2Q. Oct., 1 
Niles-Bement-Pond ..... EE Crate Feb. 5 8,500,000 6 1 ? Dec., 1 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr...| 105 | ..... | 2,000,000 6cum /|1% Q. Aug. ,1907 
Otis Elevator Co......... | 30 +7 March 16 | 6,156,600 1% S.A. |Oct,, 1907 
Otis Elevator Co. pr,..... 85 +47 6,449,500 6n.c. | 1% Q, Oct,, 1907 
POURS BOON diidsajeces soos oe ee ree | May il gC” ie RMS RPA eA, Spee 
Penn. Steel pr............ ZS ae | | 16,500,000 | 7n.o. |8%8. A, | Nov.,1907 
Pittsburg Coal Co ...... | 9% — xX Feb. 10 | 28.297 ,600 wien tea ov., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal pr........ | 40 —2Y | 27,246,800 | 7c. [3% Apr., 1996 
Pressed Stl. Car......... | 20% —1% Feb. 19 12,500,000 Aug.,1 
Pressed Stl. Car pr...... | 79 +4 12,500,000 Tn.c. 1% Q. Nov., 1907 
Pullman ......... a bake | 154 —4 Nov. 11 | 100,000,000 4 . ov., 1907 
Railway Stl. Spring......| 26% —3 March 5 13,500,000 4 28. A. , 1907 
Railway Stl. Spring pr...| 80 43 13,500,000 7cum |1% Q. Dec., 1907 
Rep. Iron & Steel........ | 16% --1% Oct. 21 27,191,000 chs nations évatecs 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr..... | 69 —-1% 20,416,900 Tcum |1%Q. Oct., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield | 4 —] March 11 10,000,000 1% Q. Dec., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield pr... +2% 6.700,000 Tn.¢. |1 ’ Oct., 1 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy — % June 24 12,500,000 4 1Q. Dec., 1907 
U.S. Pipe & Fdy. pr —\% 12,500,000 7Tn.c. |1%Q Dec,, 1907 
5 ae --2% April 20 508,302,500 2n.c. |%Q. Dec., 1907 
DiS SOORE OE. 4 ccccavccvce 91% —3% 360,281,100 Toum 1% Q. Nov., 1907 
U.8.Steel 6's......:.......| 88% | —% | 468.798000 | 6 ca... | hen 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke....| 50 --1% Nov. 17 | ey ke ieee per eee cece cece 
Westinghouse Elec....... Sy” ae Rope yas Jane 24 | 24 998,700* 10 5a Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Air Srene) ea erser ree Oct. 6 | 11,000,000* 5Q. Oct., 1 








Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $5C. 





Financial Notes. 

Recent dividend declarations include 
the following: 

Pressed Steel Car, regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on Its preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 26; Pullman Co., regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $2, payable Feb. 
15; Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, 10 per cent for the six months ending 
Dec. 31, and an extra 5 per cent for the 
year. Holders of the common stock of 





building is of ‘steel, brick and glass 
construction, but the wooden partitions 
and floor of the loft above the east 
end of the shops furnished fuel for the 
fire. A lathe, several drill presses, 
several armatures in for repairs and 
considerable material were destroyed 
as well as a small quantity of pat- 
terns stored in the loft. The main 
body of patterns stored in a separate 
building escaped. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

E. L. Coddington, F. E. Disbennett, 
A. M. Peoples, R. S. Atkinson and 
Walter Bolander have organized the 
Marion Tool & Specialty Co., Marion, 
O., with an authorized capital of $25,- 
000. 

With an authorized capital of $50,- 
000 Meneely & Co., Watervliet, N. 
Y., have been organized to manufac- 
ture ‘bells, chimes, etc. Those inter- 
ested are: A. E. Meneely, G. Y. 
Meneely and E. A. Meneely. 

The Monarch Ventilator Co., New 
York, has been chartered with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 by Bernard G. Heyn, 
Edward J. Pierce, 60 Wall street, New 
York, and Moses B. Hubbard, Chat- 
ham, N. J., to manufacture ventila- 
tors. 

The Roy Engineering & Iron 
Works, Brooklyn, has filed articles of 
incorporation with a capital of $10,- 
000. Those interested are: George C. 
Roy, 112 Milton street; Hilmer , M. 
Nelson, 28 Dikeman street, both of 
Brooklyn, and Charles Arthur, 221 
East Seventieth street, New York. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Standard Automatic Com- 
pressing Machine Co., Boston, with a 
capital of $100,000. The officers of 
the company are: President, Ellis 
F. Brown, Bridgewater; treasurer, 
Charles Ferris Randall, Boston, and 
clerk, Frederick Laurence Hopkins, 
Boston. 

The Economy Electric Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has been incorporated to 
manufacture appliances, machines, etc. 
The capital stock of the company is 
$25,000, and the incorporatiors are: H. 
F. D. Kelsey, Freeport, N. Y.; George 
P. Fall, 76 William street, New York; 
Donald Bayliss, 129 Park place; Ar- 
thur J. Goff, 108 Seventh avenue, and 
Thomas F. Darcy, 611 Fulton street, 
all of Brooklyn. 

The business heretofore carried on 
under the name of Paul Grimm, 309 
Water street, New York, has been in- 
corporated by P. Grimm, New York; 
J. F. McKean and C. G. Foelker, 
Brooklyn, and will be known as Paul 
Grimm, Inc. The company will con- 
tinue to buy and sell new and old 
metals. 

With an authorized capital of $10,- 
000 the Automatic Packing Ring Co., 
New York, has been organized to 
manufacture rings and other devices 
for packing pistons, pumps, elevators, 
etc. Those interested in the new en- 


terprise are: Albert R. Weisz, 97 
Lewis avenue, Brooklyn; John M. Rei- 
mer, Little Britain, N. Y., and Paul 
Jones, 56 Pine street, New York. 

R. M. McCarthy, F. H. Miles and 
George R. Carr have organized the 
United States Equipment Co., 184 La 
Salle street, Chicago, with a capital 
of $10,000. The new company will 
manufacture railway equipment. 

The Powell Tool Co., Worcester, 
Mass., capital $10,000, has been incor- 
porated to do a manufacturing busi- 
ness. The officers of the company are: 
President and treasurer, Albert M. 
Powell; clerk, Alric M. Powell, both 
of address given above. 

The Lind Universal Tool Co., Attle- 
boro, Mass., has filed articles of incor- 
poration with a capital of $150,000. 
Walter V. McGinn, Providence, R. I., 
and Byron Rose, North Attleborough, 
are among those interested in the new 
company. 

The Spalding-Bates Co., Reaper 
block, Chicago, has been chartered to 
manufacture electrical and mechanical 
devices. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $10,000, and the incorporators 
are: R. V. Spalding, Carl D. Bates 
and Frank W. Wind. 

The Meriden Iron & Brass Co., Mer- 
iden, Conn., has filed certificates of or- 
ganization with the state secretary. 
The capital stock is $10,200 and the 
officers: President and_ secretary, 
George Knouth; treasurer, Frederick 
Radke. 

The American Steel Grave Vault Co., 
Galion, O., has been incorporated by 
F. Unckerich, C. D. Morgan, A. J. 
Slough, M. A. Curtis and L. Reister. 
The company is capitalized at $2,500. 

The Cleveland Die & Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, has been incorporated 
by Joseph Theberath, Gustave J 
Braun, E. C. Merkel, Henry Bockman 
and William F. Kees, with a capital 
of $10,000. The company will take 


over the business of the Academy 


Mfg. Co., a partnership, manufacturing 
specialties at 1276 West Fourth street, 
Cleveland. The new company will re- 
tain the site of the old plant and pro- 
poses to add new machinery shortly. 
The product is a special die for roll- 
ing screws, especially gimlet pointed 
screws. 

The Cleveland Spark Plug Co., 
Cleveland, with a capital stock of $10,- 


000, has been incorporated by H. 


Lindale Smith, J. D. Chambers, J. R. 
McQuigg, George B. Riley and Louis 


E. Hach. The company will manufac- 
ture spark plugs for automobiles, as 
well as stationary gas and gasoline 
engines. A plant will be established 
in Cleveland for the making as well 
as for the assembling of parts. 





New Construction:— 

F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati, is 
planning to extend its foundry build- 
ing west of the present plant. To that 
end the company has purchased addi- 
tional property, 50 x 80 feet, on Front 
street. The cost of the proposed ad- 
dition has not yet been determined. 

The Rock [sland Tool Co., Rock 
Island, Ill., expects to get its new 
factory started just as soon as the 
weather will permit the continuation 
of building operations. The com- 
pany announces that it ‘thas shipped a 
large order of its vises to the Pan- 
ama canal commission and it finds 
prospects for future business very 
bright. 

The following directors were re- 
cently chosen at the annual meeting 


of the Beatrice Iron Works, Beatrice, 


Neb.: A. J. Trude, H. A. Thompson, 
L. H. Millen, H. M. Hepperlen and 
A. D. White. Although the plant has 
been in operation only seven months, 
reports showed satisfactory growth in 
business in the manufacture of farm 
implements. A new foundry has just 
been added to the plant. 

Officials of the American Tool 
Works Co., Cincinnati, are consider- 
ing building a new plant on the pres- 
ent site, Sixth and Eggleston avenue. 
The only thing said to stand in the 
way of the improvement is a doubt 
that the new construction can be car- 
ried along without interfering seri- 
ously with the operation of the plant. 
These officers and directors were re- 
cently re-elected: President, Frank- 
lin Alter; vice president and general 
manager, J. B. Doan; secretary, Rob- 
ert Alter; treasurer, Henry Leurs; A. 
B. Voorheis and H. H. Peck. 

The plant, equipment and business 
of the Leader Fence & Machine Co., 
St. Charles, Ill., has been sold to Chi- 
cago capitalists by J. M. Barber and 
others. The new firm will continue 
the manufacture of woven’ wire 
fencing, fence material and machinery 
for making patent wire fencing on 
which Mr. Barber holds patents. Ad- 
ditions and improvements to plant 
and machinery will be started at once. 
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General Industrial Notes:— 

The Ironton Iron Co., Ironton, O., 
has increased its capital stock from 
$300,000 to $400,000. 

Steadily growing business has com- 
pelled the Standard Tool Co., Cleve- 
land, to increase its capital stock from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000. 

The Scranton Axle Works, Scran- 
ton, Pa., has called a 
stockholders for March 14 to act on 
stock from 


meeting of 


a proposed increase of 
$150,000 to $275,000. 
The annual meeting of the Colum- 
bus Wire & Iron Works Co., Colum- 
re-election 
Frank H. 


Howe is president and treasurer of 


bus, O., resulted in the 


of directors and officers. 


the company. A _ successful year in 
1907 was shown in the reports. 

The re-election of the directors of 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., took place at the annual 
meeting as follows: Washington A. 
Roebling, Ferdinand W. Roebling, 
Charles G. Roebling, Karl G. Roebling, 
Ferdinand W. Roebling Jr., and Edmund 
Roebling. 

The Vulcan Foundry Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has elected these di- 
rectors: W. H. Jones, E. B. Jones, 
Dr. L. K. Peck of Syracuse, N. Y., 
L. T.. Peck, David Woit, J. E.. Peck 
and M. H. Stimpson. The 
are: President, L. T. 
ident, David Wolf; 
treasurer, M. H. Stimpson. 

The Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, O., 
has elected S. E. Barlow president 
and treasurer. Dr. A. J. Brockett, of 
Cleveland, was re-elected vice presi- 


officers 
Peck; vice pres- 


secretary and 


dent. They, with the following, were 
chosen directors: P. W. and Theo- 
dore Huntington, Columbus; Amos H. 
Kling, H. B. Hane, F. A. Huber and 
John A. Schroater 

The Emerson Steam Pump Works, 
Washington, D. C., has elected the 
Charles E. Wood, 


Emerson, vice pres- 


Marion. 


’ 


following officers: 
president; W. R. 
ident; Samuel H. Lunt, treasurer; R. 
R. Ca- 


directors 


Bruce Emerson, secretary; J. 
ton, attorney. The other 
are: Henry C. Browning, O. G. Sta- 
ples and Thomas McKee. 


At the annual meeting of stock- 


holders of the Pittsburg Automatic 


Vise & Tool Co., Pittsburg, the old 


board of directors was re-elected. 
They re-elected the old management, 
as follows: President and _ general 
manager, G. P. Blackiston; vice pres- 
ident, A. H. Blackiston; secretary and 


treasurer, H. T. Kehew. 


A syndicate headed by Jesse G. 
Yeager, president of the Yeager Hun- 
ter Stove Works, has purchased the 
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large idle stove plant at Royersford, 
Pa., and will put it into operation at 
The organization of the pur- 
President, 


once. 
chasing company includes: 
E. L. Garber; vice president, Freder- 
ick Schoff; secretary and _ treasurer, 
M. B. Leeman. 

The Midland Motor Co., 
Ill., has bought the plant of the de- 
funct Deere-Clark Motor Car Co. and 
will manufacture a line of automo- 
biles. H. E. Walton’ thas associated 
with ‘him practical automobile men 
of long experience and the company 


Moline, 


plans manufacture along new lines. 
Guilderland 
Foundry Co., Albany, N. Y., recently 
elected at the annual meeting were: 
Charles G. Zeilman, Robert Magill Jr., 
Henry M. Guyer, James E. Carpen- 
They or- 
President, A. 
Eugene Wilson; vice president, Henry 
M. Guyer; secretary, Robert Magill; 
treasurer and superintendent, Charles 
G. Zeilman. 


Reports showing the most prosper- 


The directors of the 


ter and A. Eugene Wilson. 


ganized by electing: 


ous year in the history of the com- 
pany were made at the annual meet- 
ing of the Falcon Bronze Co., Youngs- 
town, O., when the following officers 
were re-elected: President and gen- 
eral manager, G. A. 
president, Thomas Parrock; secretary, 
Joseph G. Haney; treasurer, E. E. 
Miller. They with C. H. Kennedy 


1, 


1e board of directors. 


Doeright; vice 


make up t 
Among the increases of capital re- 
corded at Harrisburg, Pa. by iron 
and steel companies have been: Fort 
Pitt Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburg, 
stock, $150,000 to $300,000; Bristol 
Iron & Steel Co., Bristol, bonds, $40,- 
000; Pittsburg Tube Co., Pittsburg, 
bonds, $25,000; California Tool 
Works Co., California, Washington 
county, stock, $5,000 to $10,000. 
Stockholders of the Utica Pipe 
Foundry Co., Utica, N. Y., elected 
the following directors at the recent 
annual meeting: Charles G. Wagner, 
Charles S. Symonds, John A. Ker- 
nan, John K. Gunn, and Edward G. 
Wagner. The following officers were 
then chosen: President, Charles G. 
president, Charles S. 
and‘ treasurer, 


Wagner; vice 
secretary 
Kernan; superintendent, John 


Symonds; 
John A. 
K. Gunn. 

The directors and stockholders of 
the Buck’s Stove & Range Co., St. 
Louis, re-elected their present officers 
Jan. 23, as follows: President, J. C. 
Van Cleave; vice president, Lee Van 
Cleave; secretary, Jones Temple; as- 
sistant secretary, Peter Pamplin; treas- 
urer, M. Murray; advertising manager, 
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G. S. Buck. The annual banquet to 
the 30 salesmen of the company was 
held at the Mercantile Club Jan. 16. 

Stockholders of the Shull Steel Cast- 
ing & Manufacturing Co., Canton, O., 
have elected the following directors: 
William Rommel, George Edel, E. G. 
Van Horn, Frank C. Wise, Frank J. 
Bordner, L. E. Shull and John Hahn. 
The officers chosen were: President, 
William Rommel; vice president, 
George Edel; secretary, L. E. Shull; 
treasurer, Frank C. Wise; manager, 
E. G. Van Horn. 


These directors were chosen at the 
annual meeting of the Christy Steel 
Co., Akron, O.: James Christy, F. 
D. Kidder, A. K. Kronk, J. W. Orr, 
Akron; and J. C. Brown, Elkhart, 
Ind., who organized by the election 
of the following officers: President, 
F. D. Kidder; vice president, James 
Christy; secretary, A. K. Krank; treas- 
urer and manager, J. W. Orr. The 
company has completed a new steel 
foundry on Carroll street, near Mar- 
ket, to which it has removed its plant 
from North High street. 

The directors chosen by the stock- 
holders of the Steber Machine Co. at 
the offices of the company, 171 Blan- 
dina street, Attica, N. Y., are: Jacob 
Agne, John C. Fulmer, William E. 
3ernard O. Steber and Frank 
Steber. They organized by the elec- 
tion of these officers: President, B. 
D. Steber; vice president, W. E. Lew- 
is; secretary, Frank Steber; treas- 
urer, Jacob Agne. 


Lewis, 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Scullin-Gallagher Iron 
& Steel Co., held in the general of- 
fices of the company, 6700 Manches- 
ter avenue, St. Louis, resulted in the 
election of the following officers and 
directors: John Scullin, chairman of 
the board of directors; Harry Scul- 
lin, president; Thomas M. Gallagher 
and R. H. Weatherly, vice presidents; 
V. C. Turner, secretary and treasurer; 
E. S. Roberts, W. J. McBride, J. M. 
Buick, Charles Gilbert and T. J. Wa- 
der. = 

The completion of the new machine 
and blacksmith shop of the Betten- 
dorf Axle Co., Davenport, Ia., was the 
occasion of a reception given by the 
company to its stockholders and em- 
ployes and their families in the new 
building, Jan. 18. The shop is 50 x 
380 feet in size, and is of brick and 
steel construction. It will contain a 
modern complement of machinery and 
all the conveniences for the safety and 
comfort of employes have been pro- 
vided. The plant is located at Bet- 
tendorf, a suburb of Davenport. 
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Directors chosen by the Canton 
Malleable. Iron Co., Canton, O., were: 
W. L. Stolsenbach, Joseph Dick, 
Thomas F. Turner, L. A. Loichot, 
Gordon V. Mather, Charles Zorn, 
Thomas H. Rabe and W. H. Hoover. 
They re-elected these officers: Pres- 
ident and general manager, Charles 
Zorn; first vice president, Joseph 
Dick; second vice president, W. L. 
Stolsenbach; secretary and treasurer, 
Thomas H. Rabe. . The report of 
President Zorn showed a prosperous 
business year for 1907. 

The first annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the National Wire & 
Iron Works was held in ‘the offices, 
805 and 807 Travis street, Houston, 
Tex., when the following officers and 
directors were chosen: President, 
George P. A. Weisenborn; vice presi- 
dent, George L. Glass; secretary, E. 
E. Reed; treasurer, O. S. Cummings. 
These with Charles Gustave Feitze 
and J. W. Ragsdale constitute the di- 
rectors. An executive committee was 
elected including Charles Gustave 
Feitze, H. H. Yorty and G. P. A. 
Weisenborn. 

The contract for nearly $40,000 ad- 
ditional buildings at the plant of the 
Nicholson File Co., Anderson, Ind., 
has been completed and the company 
has taken possession of the new shops 
as fast as turned over by the builders. 
The improvement includes one build- 
ing 108 x 151 feet, two-story; one 
building, 55 x 292 feet; and one, 48 x 
79 feet. At the same time 110 feet 
of railroad trestle work was con- 
structed leading into the coal bins of 
the gas producing plant. About 300 
tons of structural steel were used in 
the construction of the buildings. The 
walls are of brick and stone and 
floors and roofing are fireproof. 

The Hinkle Iron Co., recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $200,000, 
will take over ‘the plant, contracts, etc., 
of the partnership Hinkle Iron Co., 
offices at 524 West Fifty-sixth street, 
New York, conducted heretofore by 
Eugene E. and Terry Hinkle. The 
officers of the new corporation are: 
President, Eugene E. Hinkle; vice 

president and treasurer, Terry Hinkle; 
secretary, Robert E. Magee. James 
E. Geissberger, engineer with the late 
firm, is a director and will continue 
as engineer. The incorporated com- 
pany assumes all the late firm’s lia- 
bilities and will continue in the same 
general line of business of steel build- 
ing and bridge construction and struc- 
tural work. 

The Maysville Foundry & Engi- 
neering Co., Maysville, Ky., has pur- 
chased the business and plant of the 
Maysville Foundry, Machine & Ma- 
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rine Co. The new company is com- 
posed of successful and representative 
business men of that city. Present 
plans contemplate the elimination of 
several lines of business carried on 
by the old company and confining 
business almost exclusively to the 
making of contract castings for the 
trade. Contracts have been closed 
with several of the largest machine 
tool and wood working machine build- 

ers in the Cincinnati territory. A 
well equipped foundry has been placed 
in charge of a thoroughly competent 
foreman. 

The recent incorporation of the 
Rathbun-Jones Engineering Co. of To- 
ledo by Helen Beach Jones, George 
J. Rathbun, Alex L. Smith and George 
H. Beckwith has been made for the 
purpose of taking over the property 
which thas heretofore been operated 
by the S. M. Jones Co. for the manu- 
facture of gas engines. Under the 
new plan the Rathbun-Jones and -the 
S. M. Jones Co., the latter manufac- 
turing oil well supplies, will be placed on 
separate footings although most of 
the stockholders retain interests in 
both. Employes who have purchased 
stock will retain stock in that plant 
in which they work. Of the $240,000 
of stock issued by the Rathbun-Jones 
Co., $75,000 is 7 per cent preferred. 
The following officers and directors 
of the S. M. Jones Co., Toledo, were 
elected at the recent annual meeting: 
President, P. C. Jones; vice president, 
Mrs. Helen Beach Jones; secretary, 
William Cowell; treasurer, John S. 
Good. They with Paul H. Jones, E. 
J. Doan and Alex Smith constitute 
the board of directors. 

The Hoffman Belting Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., recently organized, 
is now actively engaged in business. 
The company is located at 32 Mill 
street, where a factory has been care- 
fully arranged and equipped with mod- 
ern machinery for the manufacture of 
improved canvas-stitched belting and 
of the Hoffman patented stretching 
machine. The company is also carry 
ing a full line of machine supplies. 
The Hoffman stretching machine, 
which the company will manufacture 
and supply to other belting compa- 
nies, is a device that runs the stretch 
out of the belt as would be done in 
actual use on the pulleys. The offi- 
cers of the company are: Edward F. 
Hoffman, president; Henry D. Mc- 
Naughton, vice president; and John 
3arnett, secretary and treasurer. The 
officers are all well known business 
men of their community, and Mr. 
Hoffman has had many years of ex: 

perience in the belt-making industry 
of the country. 
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Trade Notes:— 

The Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes 
Co. has met with such a demand for 
its “Detroit” tubing that it is now 
installing additional machinery to en- 
able the production of larger sizes of 
its “Detroit” cold-drawn seamless steel 
mechanical tubes. This additional 
equipment will at the same time in- 
crease the output very materially. 

The damage sustained by the Ports- 
mouth Forge, Portsmouth, N. H., by 
the recent fire has been about re- 
paired. The roof of the blacksmith 
shop, which had been burned off, has 
been replaced. The machinery dam- 
aged was small and practically thas 
been arranged for already. The com- 
pany announces that no new equip- 
ment will be required aside from some 
belting and small supplies. 

The Debevoise-Anderson Co., 95 
Liberty street, New York, has se- 
cured the exclusive eastern agency 
for the products of the Midvale Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. These 
include prepared ferro-manganese, 
ferro-silicon, silico-manganese, and a 
special preparation known as carbon- 
ese. The Midvale company has been 
supplying these products to the foun- 
dry trade for more than a decade. 
Fires :— 

The office building and plant of the 
Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, 
Mich., were damaged by a small fire 
Jan. 16. 

The machine shops of Frank Ham- 
acek, Kewaunee, Wis., foundry and im- 
plements, were seriously damaged by 
fire. The loss is estimated at $15,000, 
on which the insurance is $3,500. 


Receivers Named—The Norwalk 
Steel & Iron Co. and*the Wm. Kava- 
naugh Co., both of Norwalk, the 
latter company manufacturing oil well 
tools, have been placed in the hands 
of receivers. The companies are not 
operating companies at present but 
are liquidating their business. The 
American Steel & Iron Co., which 
purchased the plants and _ properties 
of the Norwalk Steel & Iron Co. and 
the Wm. Kavanaugh Co., is not in- 
volved in the litigation surrounding 
the latter two companies, and the 
appointment of a receivership, it is 
stated, had nothing to do with the 
affairs of the American Steel & Iron 


Co. 


The Pittsburg & Lake Erie railroad 
has completed an addition to its car 
shops at McKees Rocks, Pa., which 
will increase the facilities of the ‘road 
for caring for its equipment. 





















